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KIGHT HONORABLE 

HENRY ADDING TON, 

l SPEAKER W 


of THE 


HOUSE or COMMONS. 


SIR, 
Nortams is tes common than for an au- 


thor to dedicate his work to ſome perſon plaged 
by his ſuperior qualities in the higher diſtinctions 
of life. 5 5 


a 2 On 


— —— —— — — 2 — 


* R. ——— — —-—-— , 


iv | DEDICATION. 
On the preſent occaſion, I ſhall, no doubt, be 


thought to derive no little gratification in this re- 
ſpeR, in preſuming to addreſs the following ſheets 
to you, Sir, who have. been raiſed by the ſplendor 
of your talents, to the moſt honorable ſituation 
ever enjoyed by a Britiſh ſubject. 


* + n , 4 = "1 7 cr. : ** 
Nor will the circumſtance of your being Speaker 


of the Houſe of Commons conſtitute the only me- 


morable part of your hiſtory. The period at 


which you were choſen to that exalted ſituation, 


the moſt intereſting, perhaps, ever known, and ſuch 


as to call for the exerciſe of the moſt enlarged capa- 
eity, will form a ſtill more ſtriking trait. The 
experience had of your abilities amidſt a ſeries of 
the moſt important tranſactions has fully juſtified 


the expectations entertained of you. To your own 


politeneſs and addreſs, you have happily united the 
judgment of an Onſlow, the knowledge of a Nor- 


ton, the induſtry of a Comwall, and the Ggrilty 


of a Grenville. 


0 8 £ Peoſterity, 


ty, 


DEDICATION, v 
. Poſterity, too, will look back and trace in the 
conſideration of your high office a brilliant epoch, 
as it were, in the munificence of the Britiſh Par- 
liament. | Impelled by a ſtrong ſenſe of your 
merit, their] eſteem for the individual led them to 
conſult the dignity of the ſtation, , They juſtly felt 
the people of England to be immediately intereſted 
in the conſequence of their Speaker, and with an 
2 that does you the higheſt honor, they 
mought themſelves called upon to render the greateſt 
ſituation, what it moſt undoubtedly ought to be, 
equally free and independent, 


I might derive no little ſatisfaction in the notice 


of your private virtues, but that the. extent and va- 


riety of language has already been tried in doing 
Juſtice to the nicer ſenſibilities of your heart, by 
the firſt characters of the age. In ſhort, Sir, no one 
has ever been praiſed ſo much, and what cannot 
fail to give you great pleaſure, no one has ever 
heen thought more deſerving of it. 


a 3 I will 


vi DEDICATION: 

I will only beg leave to add my ſincere wiſhes, 
that you may long live, equally to your own hap- 
pineſs and the honor of your country, and that you 
will have the goodneſs to allow me. to ſubſcribe 
myſelf with the utmoſt deference and reſpect, 

Bt + I OR ON 
Your moſt deyoted 
7 Humble Servant, 


PN THE AUTHOR, 
October 1, 1795. 


ge 
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REVIEW 


or THE 


PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 


Tus high character of the preſent miniſtry, and the 
general confidence repoſed in them, may be attributed ta 
two cauſes, the wiſdom and juſtice of their meaſures, and 
the ſiniſter deſigns of oppoſition. Ir mnoitiiconat) 


Mr. Burke has very properly defined the word party 
as oppoſed to that of faction. Party he calls a'copgur- 
rence of men in a laudable and honeſt cauſe, having a juſt 
end in view: fuction an indifference to the end, ſo it an- 
ſwers the immediate purpoſe, be that purpofe right or 


avrong, 


a 4 Whatever 


— 
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Whatever talents may be poſſeſſed, or whatever pre- 
tences may be made uſe of by a ſet of men, actuated by 
a love of office, or thirſt of power, there is a thing called 
Common Senſe, by which the people will be. e guided in their 
eee eee eee 
and cannot be infringed upon, or violated by the moſt 
ſplendid ſhew of reaſon, or any argument however it 


may be , Freed uf. in in hs trappings of the moſt fined 
art and ingenuity. 


In all the yarioug concerns of life, common ſenſe is 
the ſtandard by which every action ought to be deter- 
mined, and whatever is contrary to that, may always | be 
deemed a fufficient and * occaſion for jed- 
9 AWC! mm loge nato 1: 
b eaten aids 10 3011 bog mobti wn ad Ad 
Oppoſition were never. more ſenſible of AY thin” on 
the famous coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox, 
in the year 1763. Though this was attempted to be juſ- 
tied and coloured over with an effrontery that could be 
equalled only by the want of principle in which it origi- 
nated, the people inſtantly ſaw through the political tur- 
pitude of the tranſaction. They plainly perceived, that 
all recollection of the wrongs and oppreſſions which Mr. 
Fox had for ten years been telling them of, in all the va- 
F 1 | riegated 
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riegated tints of the moſt fanciful aggravation, were to be 
ſacrificed to the perſonal ambition of himſelf and others, 
the very moment an opportunity offered for doing it. 


This inſult to their underſtanding, and audacious de- 
parture from every principle of juſtice, was properly felt 
and reſented by the great bulk of the people, who at the 
general re- election that ſoon afterwards followed, though 
it neither prudent nor ſafe to return any of the former 
members who had been friends of the coalition. The 
odium of it attached to them in all parts of the country, 
and-upwards of forty of Mr. Fox's immediate confede- 
rates loſt their ſeats, or, as Sir r bee 
came his-martyrs, | (10100 077 


After fuch an expoſure. of the -baſe and total want of 
fincerity in their profeſſions for ihe honor and intereſt of 
the people, it was not to be expected that they would ever 
be found to rear their heads again, much leſs that they 
would, with all the valor inherent in true virtue, ſtand 
forth ſo many champions in the public-cauſe. Vet theſe 
are the very people that would now. warp the general 
mind from the affection and eſteem it bears towards the 
n | 


X : REVIEW OF THE 
When Mr, Pitt, at once the admiration and envy of 

Mr. Fox, added new luſtre to the political hemiſphere, 
and ſpread around a ſuperior effulgence, he was, as Mr. 
Dundas truly ſaid, earneſtly deſirous of connecting him 

with his party, he was anxious to take him under his pro- 
tection and tuition, but as ſoon as ever he found the right 

honorable gentleman unwilling to ſubmit to his trammels, 
and determined. to think for himſelf, he reſolved to ſet 
him down for the maſt felfiſh, corrupt, unconſtitutional, 
and dangerous miniſter this country ever produced. 
But in what part of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration is this to 
be ſeen? Lord Thurlow, of whom Mr. Fox has on 
more occaſions than one pronounced the warmeſt eulo- 
giums, ſpeaking of Mr. Pitt, aſcribes to him notions of 
purity ſcarcely to be paralleled in the puręſt times of | Greece 
and Rome, and highly extolls him for having preferred the 
general good to his own particular _ 


With reſpe& to the charge of his being corrupt, it furely 
will not be attempted to be proved by his reduction of the 
penſion liſt, his diſcontinuing one hundred and thirty fine» 
eure places at the cuſtoms, his ſuppreſiing upwards of 
ſeven hundred officers of exciſe, and putting contracts, 


commiſſions, 
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commiſſions, loans, and lotteries under ſuch regulations, 
as to avoid any improper influence by their means, 


Nor can he be faid to have neglected the public credit, 
having, beſides other inſtances of his attention to it, pro · 
cured a loan of five millions of money for its ſupport, 
the timely and ſalutary diftributivn of which can well be 
atteſted by that vigilant magiſtrate, Sir James Sanderſon; 
Bart, whoſe accurate knowledge of mercantile affairs 
recommended him as chairman of the committee appointed 
by the Houſe of Commons to manage the buſineſs. And 
as to his being unconſtitutional, no one void of prejudico 
will ſurely think him deſerving ſuch an imputation, who 
even upon his coming into power had an opportunity of 
ſaving the conſtitution, by cauſing the defeat of Mr. 
Fox's India bill, and who is making it the pride and 
glory of his life by the preſent war to hand it down 
entire and unimpaired to future ages, 


But if oppoſition, actually impredied with true notions 
of the public good, aud really withing to find cauſe for 
giving government their ſupport, are too weak and timid 
to truſt to their own opinions or obſervations, they ſurely 
might place ſome reliance on the thoughts of thoſe they 
ated with. It is not merely from a review of his conduct 

2 that 
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that the miniſter has to deſire the people to draw their con- 
cluſions—it is not on his ſtatement of paſt ſervices, or 
profeſſions of future exertions, that he need aſk their ap- 
probation—he has much better vouchers—the honorable 
and numerous teſtimonies of the immediate friends of 
oppoſition, who have nobly and handſomely come for- 
ward not only to ſanction, but to ſhare in the reſponfibility 
of the preſent meaſures. They have thought proper to 
expreſs in the moſt public and indelible characters their 
perfect ſatisfaction of the purity of the governing prin- 
ciples of the country, and however they may diſtruſt their 
own judgments, oppoſition: ſurely . ought to pay ſome 
deference to the opinion of thoſe, in -whoſe integrity and 
talents they found ſo conſtant a theme of  panegyric. 


Or ben iĩs it that the miniſter-is to be thought fit to be 
truſted; or is there to be no period, when the purity of 
his principles, and the wiſdom of his conduct are to be 
allowed? If there is, what farther proof need be re- 
quired ? What ſtronger vouchers are there to bring for- 
ward ? Has oppoſition now amongſt them, men in whom 
there is a greater aſſemblage of property, integrity, and 
abilities, than is to be met with in the Duke of Portland, 
Lord Loughborough, the Marquis of Hertford, Earl Spen- 
cer, Earl of Mansfield, Earl of Carliſle, Mr. Windham, Sir 
Y | Gilbert 


PRESENT” ADMINISTRATION. xt 
Gilbert Elliot, Sir Peter Burrel, Mr. Anſtruther, and 
Serjeant Adair? And have they not every one of them 
joined adminiſtration? What more, then, would oppoſi · 
tion require, or what more think neceſſary to fix the 
miniſter in the good opinion of the public? 


The junction of the laſt reſpectable character may be 
conſidered as particularly honorable to miniſtry. When 
the friends of Mr. Fox aſſociated for the purpoſe of ſub- 
ſcribing one hundred thouſand pounds as a free gift, in 
order to make him independent, it was natural to look out 
for ſome gentleman for the honor of chairman, in the 
opinion of whom oppoſition could unite in one general ſen- 
timent. On this occaſion Mr. Serjeant Adair was ſelected 
as a perſon that oppoſition readily joined in pronouncing 
worthy of their confidence and eſteem. His now coming 
forward, therefore, to certify his approbation of miniſtry, 
would ſurely make no light impreſſion on oppoſition, were 
they open to reaſon or conviction, or inclined to ſuffer 
their opinion to be governed by any fixed principles of 
juſtice and equity. 


Or what miniſtry do they think could be formed more 
able, more experienced, or more diſintereſted than the 
preſent? Is it in the gift of nature to have a firſt lord of the 

| | treaſury 
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that the miniſter has to deſire the people to draw their con- 
cluſions—it is not on his ſtatement of paſt ſervices, or 
profeſſions of future exertions, that he need atk their ap- 
probation—he has much better voucher the honorable 
and numerous teſtimonies of the immediate friends of 
oppoſition, who have nobly and handſomely come for- 
ward not only to ſanction, but to ſhare in the reſponfibility 
of the preſent meaſures. They have thought proper to 
expreſs in the moſt public and indelible characters their 
perfect ſatisfaction of the purity of the governing prin- 
ciples of the country, and however they may diſtruſt their 
own judgments, oppoſition: ſurely . ought to pay ſome 
deference to the opinion of thoſe, in whoſe integrity and 
talents they found ſo conſtant a theme of  panegyric. + 


Or ven is it that the miniſter / is to be thought fit to be 
truſted; or is there to be no period, when the purity of 
his principles, and the wiſdom of his conduct are to be 
allowed? If there is, what farther proof need be re- 
quired ? What ſtronger vouchers are there to bring for- 
ward? Has oppoſition now amongſt them, men in whom 
there is a greater aſſemblage of property, integrity, and 
abilities, than is to be met with in the Duke of Portland, 
Lord Loughborough, the Marquis of Hertford, Earl Spen- 
cer, Earl of Mansfield, Earl of Carliſle, Mr. Windham, Sir 
77 Gilbert 


PRESENT” ADMINISTRATION. xt 
Gilbert Elliot, Sir Peter Burrel, Mr. Anſtruther, and 
Serjeant Adair? And have they not every one of them 
joined adminiſtration? What more, then, would oppoſi- 
tion require, or what more think neceſſary to fix the 
miniſter in the good opinion of the public ? 


The junction of the laſt reſpectable character may be 
conſidered as particularly honorable to miniſtry. - When 
the friends of Mr. Fox aſſociated for the purpoſe of ſub- 
ſcribing one hundred thouſand pounds as a free gift, in 
order to make him independent, it was natural to look out 
for ſome gentleman for the honor of chairman, in the 
opinion of whom oppoſition could unite in one general ſen- 
timent: On this occaſion Mr. Serjeant Adair was ſelected 
as a perſon that oppoſition readily joined in pronouncing 
worthy of their confidence and eſteem. His now coming 
forward, therefore, to certify his approbation of miniſtry, 
would ſurely make no light impreſſion on oppoſition, were 
they open to reaſon or conviction, or inclined to ſuffer 
their opinion to be governed by any fixed principles of 
zuſtice and equity. 


Or what miniſtry do they think could be formed more 
able, more experienced, ot more diſintereſted than the 
preſent? Is it in the gift of nature to have a firſt lord of the 
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treaſury endowed with a greater variety or extent of talent; 
than Mr. Pitt is allowed to inherit ? Or is it within the pre- 
ſent narrow and contracted circle of oppoſition to name 
a lord chancellor, of more acknowledged legal abilities 
than Lord Loughborough—a lord preſident of the coun 
cil, who is the ſtateſman in a more eminent degree than 
the Earl of Mansfield a lord privy ſeal, with more un- 
corruptible principles, or more ſterling virtue, than the 
| Earl of Chatham firſt lord of the admiralty, with more 
teal and vigilance in the public ſervice than Earl Spencer? 
or where will they find men to execute the offices of 
ſecretaries of ſtate, with better informed minds, ſounder 
judgments, or more active abilities, than the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Dundas? Or when 
had we a ſecretary at war fo well EE ns and 
o able, as Mr. Windham ? | 


It would, indeed, be matter of no little curiofity to 
learn from oppoſition, at what degree of the barometer 
of public approbation, an adminiſtration ſhould arrive 
to be thought ſufficient, in their opinion, to ſecure it from 
any cenſure or attack. Were oppoſition in power, and to 
hold the reins of government, with ſuch large majorities 
as the preſent adminiſtratibn have in both Houſes of Par- 
1 0 in their favor, they ſurely would think it unted- 
ſonabl2 
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ſonable and unjuſt to have it diſputed that they poſſeſſed 
the public confidence, No miniſtry, ever ſince the for- - 
mation of the Britiſh conſtitution, ever had the approba- 
tion of the Lords and Commons in ſo clear and decided 
a manner, or ever had the people of England ſo earneſtly 
and ſo cordially with them, in a moſt vigorous and ſpirited 
ſupport of their meaſures, | 


That this is the undoubted fact muſt ſurely appear from 
the moſt curſory review of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, by which ſuch liberal ſupplies have been granted 
for the ſervices of the ſtate, and the uncommon alacrity 
with which all ranks and deſcriptions of perſons have 
come forward to aſſiſt in the internal defence of the 

On the ſubje& of peace and war, the conduct of the 
livery of London on the death of Alderman Sawbridge, 
Tlearly proved the ſenſe of the people when it can be 
fairly collected. A petition to the Houſe of Commons 
had been obtained in favor of peace, at what was termed 
a common hall, ſaid to be ſigned by a majority of the 
livery of London. At this juncture, Mr. Luſhington 
offered his ſervices as their repreſentative in Parliament, 
on the ground of his giving the war his hearty ſupport, 
| and 
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and was enabled with the boaſt of that declaration, 
joined to his deſervedly high character, and independent 
principles, to carry his election with a majority of 774 
votes on the third day's poll, againſt Alderman Coombe, 
who had been canvaſſing ſome time before Mr. Luſhing- 
ton ſtarted, on the contrary intereſt, with the loudeſt pro- 
feſſions in favor of peace, but who was obliged to decline 
the conteſt before they had polled half the livery. 
Such, no doubt, will be the reſult of moſt of the elec+ 
tions throughout Great Britain on the enſuing diſſolution 


of Parliament. In all parts, where the queſtion can be 


fairly put and tried, no doubt can be entertained. of the 
event. It will only ſerve, perhaps, to furniſli a new ſet of 
MaxTyxs to Mr. Fox's principles, unleſs thoſe who act 
with him ſhould, before the period arrives, be prudent 
enough to publiſh a recantation of their political tenets. 


The people of England are convinced, that the preſent 


oppoſition to government is founded in the moſt perſonal 


views, that the war is for the honor and intereſt of their 
country, and that in the ultimate ſucceſs of it, they can 
alone hope to ſecure an honorable and permanent peace 

to themſelves, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the civil and 
religious rights of Europe, the attainment of which they 
1 truſt 
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truſt will enſure the eſteem of the age, and the bleſſings 
of poſterity to the preſent miniſter, who the ſeſſion before 
laſt declared in the Houſe of Commons, as his opinion, 
that the reſtoration of peace could only be effected by 
© our obtaining, firſt, a reaſonable ſecurity againſt the 
« return of war; and ſecondly, a reaſonable indemnity. 
“ The houſe, however, would recollect, that negociation 
was impracticable with a people who had made it a part 
* of their conſtitutional laws that any man who treated 
« with us would be guilty, and muſt ſuffer the penalty 
« of a capital crime, | 


This was no looſe deſcription, no exaggerated pic- 
& ture, but a fact taken from their own records from 


the mouths of the principal actors, as ſpoken in that 
* horrid drama acted in the National Convention, 


„ Still, however, if ſecurity, ſolid and ſubſtantial ſe. 
& curity, could be made out, neither the characters of 
“ perſons, however infamous, nor their cruelties, how- 
ever atrocious or repugnant to feeling, ſhould, Mr, 
* Pitt ſaid, prevent him from accepting it.“ 
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. 4 « of Wa the following Portraits 
has been to eſtabliſh ſome criterion of public judgment, 
that might enable the people to aſcertain the political value 
and porſonal integrity of the ſeveral leaders, and more 
W members in both * eee . 


g 1 91 | #14 5 


In his feeble ado for this „ purge wary: att 
muſt confeſs to the taſk, he lays no claim to any merit, 
but that of drawing his materials from ſources of gemmine 
information, and delineating his characters according to 
the public opiniqn, of which he preſumes to hope he may 
be thought capable of forming ſome idea, from a cloſe 
attendance for many years on the debates of the Lords 


and Commons. 


The war in which we are engaged is of the moſt mo- 
mentous nature. The event muſt either fix us in eternal 
diſgrace and ruin, or ſecure our future glory, fame, and 
happineſs. In either caſe, the following ſketches will 
lead the public to decide with preciſion, and pronounce 
with authority, and nothing more will be requiſite than 
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to examine the index annexed, to diſcover the ſentiments 
of the different ſpeakers upon the ſubject, as well as the 
policy or impolicy of the meaſures that have been adopted 
and purſued by adminiſtration, 


In this the author has been actuated by the pureſt re- 
gard to truth and candor: and he truſts that he will not 
be thought to have any thing to anſwer for, if from a 
peruſal of the following ſketches, ſome little aſſiſtance 
will be derived in forming a true judgment of the poli- 
tical, warth of the — of the * 


8 it mould, on the miniſter's r in 
his glorious exertions to ſave our conſtKution, our honor, 
and proſperity, from the daring attacks of the enemy, en- 
able the people, with a mixture of gratitude and admira- 
tion, to know and hail the ſaviours and deliverers of their 
conntry. * out no eat tick vue 10 fr $140 
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Ir is not our intention to give the characters we have 
ſelected in the courſe of the following work, according ta 
their birth or- ſtation, or the particular degree of merit 
they may be thought to poſſeſs. We, however, cannot 
but think this diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious ſtateſman 
Juſtly entitled to a clear and decided priority in the order 
of our portraits. This mark of diſtinction will no doubt 
be thought due to him, not only on account of his heredi- 
tary conſequence, and pre-eminence in point of rank, but 
more eſpecially, from the acknowledged extent and variety 
of his abilities. Theſe, even in the midſt of the greateſt, 
and moſt brilliant afſemblage of talents, ever known 


2 MR. PITT. 

in the world, and where, indeed, no mean or ordinary 
powers can ſtand the teſt, have long been the ſubject 
of peculiar admiration and applauſe. 


Mr. Pitt is the ſecond ſon of the late Earl of Chatham, 
who raiſed this country to the higheſt pinnacle of glory, 
and was born, as it were, to be a ſtateſman, deſigned by 
nature to inherit all his father's greatpeſfs. He received 
his education at the Univerfity of Cambridge, and was 
afterwards entered a ſtudent of Lincoln's Inn, and admit- 
ted to the bar. Formed, however, to e Roſcius on 
the great ſtage of politics, he was chaſen one of the 


members in parliament in the year 1780, for the borough 


of Appleby, which place he continued to repreſent till 
the year 1784, when he was returned for the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, for which he at preſent fits in the houſe. 


On the roth of July 1782, he was appointed chancel- ' 
lor of the exchequer, in the room of Lord John Caven- 
diſh, which ſituation he quitted on the refignation of the 
Marquis of Lanſdown, then Earl Shelburne, firſt lord 
of the treaſury, who was fucceeded on the gth of April 
$783, by. the Duke of Portland; his Grace, however, 
only continued in power tilt the 26th of December fol- 
lowing, when Mr. Pitt came again into adminiſtration, 


and was placed at the head of his Majeſty's councils. 


The elevation of Mr. Pitt ot the highe& official fituation 
of the country, was no leſs rapid, than honourable. 
'Fhe public, it is true, had not to learn his character. 
He had ſhewn himſelf poſſeſſed of all the famina of a 

ſtateſman, 
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ſtateſman, but his fuddeti fete vl from” he Ubutt of 


King's Bench, where his legal powers had ſcarcely begun 
to diſcover themſelves, to the place of firſt miniſter of 
the Britiſh empite, was, perhaps, a tranfitl6n perfectly 
unknown ih the annals of hiſtory. 


In reviewing the moſt celebrated ſpeaks, we 804 
many of them diſtinguiflied by ſome particular and ap- 
propriate excellence, but Mr. Pitt preſently ſhewed Him- 
Telf competent to every ſubject, and equal to every un- 
dertaking. He ſoon proved, that he could eaſily deſeend 
to minuti&, or riſe to magtũtude, and that whatever the 
queſtion might be, he could tower far above His commpeti- 
tors. By the moſt ſuperlative genius he ſeemed to have 
acquired a knowledge ſo great and tiniverfal, that whether 
the matter in debate related to Europe, Aﬀa, Africa, or 
America, he appeafed equally well infortned; and able 
to diſcuſs it, no Teſs to his own credit, than to the . 
mation and aſtoniſhment of the Houfe. | ' 


Mr. Pitt had not been hs had ee had a 
very ſignal opportunity of evincing the difintereſtedriefs 
of his conduct, by giving up the clerleſhip of the Pals, 
a circumſtance that tended to raife Hir higher than ever 
in the eſtimation of the public, and to form à no in- 
conſiderable theme of Praiſe in both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Thuflow, in partictlar, in a- ffrain of 
panegyric the more valuable, 4s being fincere, took am 
opportunity of complimenting the miniſter ort the occ- 
ſion. He highly apptauded him for giving up the derk- 
ſhip of the Pells in the manner he bad done; he find, 
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« he had been ſhabby enough to adviſe him to take it, 
“as it had ſo fairly fallen into his hands, and he believed 
« he ſhould bave been ſhabby enough to have done ſo 
“ himſelf, as other great and exalted characters had ſo 
recently ſet him the example, and he was ſo /habby as 
« to think, that there was no occaſion for him to ſoar 
above his noble predeceſſors in office, and to aſpire at 
6 higher acts of diſintereſtedneſs and ſpirit ; but Mr. 
Pitt, with notions of purity, not only very uncommon 
in the preſent degenerate days, but ſcarcely to be paral- 
„ leled. in the pureſt times of Greece and Rome, had nobly 
preferred the public, to the conſideration of his own 
« particular intereſt,” | 


Nor is the hiſtory of Mr. Pitt, brilliant and extraor- 
dinary as it is, more ſo, for the uncommon eclat with 
which he made his enzr? into public life, or the rapid 
flight he took into the higher regions. of political conſe- 
quence, than the encomiums paſſed on him by the firſt, 
and moſt independent characters of the age. © His 
« Majeſty, Mr. Dundas ſaid, had ſingled him out as a 
man of talents the moſt aſtoniſhing, of integrity the 
* moſt uncorrupt, of a reputation the moſt extraordinary. 


He was the favourite of the Houſe of Commons, and 


in celebrating his name, the people joined in one gene- 
ral antbem f praiſe. The country gentlemen, in 
particular, who are always of the firſt weight and conſi- 
deration, took every opportunity of expreſling their fatiſ- 
faction. Mr. Rolle, not only delivered his own private 
ſentiments, but ſaid, „ he was empowered, and com- 


+ manded by his conſtituents to declare to the Houle, 
« that 


LY 


hs 
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u that they highly concurred with him in his ſupport of 
« the miniſter, and that they repoſed the moſt implicit 
&« confidence in his meaſures. Mr. Drake pronounced 
Mr. Pitt a “ magnanimous miniſter,” and added, * that 
from his appointment, the moſt happy preſages of 
« elory and proſperity to this country might naturally be 
« drawn.” Mr. Martin, too independent to be biaſſed 
in his opinion; and not very apt to praiſe, thought Mr. 
Pitt“ a' noble miniſter,” and declared, that his con- 
4 duct had always been conſiſtent, ſteady, and upright.” 
And in the Lords, the late Duke of Chandos, a nobleman 
more than forty years about the perſon of his Majeſty, 
but who had never connected himſelf with any miniſter, 
and might on that account be ſuppoſed to have fpoken 
impartially, ſaid, „ he ſupported the preſent Premier 
« wholly from principle;“ and after paſſing a warm 
eulogium on him, parodying what Mr. Pitt's father faid 
of General Wolfe, pronounced the preſent Einen, 
of che rer * an is heaven-bers mini _—_ l 6 
No former premier, perhaps, fince the formation of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, ever had fo general a report for 
integrity and talents, or afforded ſuch flattering hopes to 
the nation; a circumſtance, that will not be at all won- 
dered at, when it is conſidered, that in the firſt traces of his 
footſteps into parliamentary greatneſs, he was diſcovered 
trampling on Mr. Fox's Eaſt India bill; “a bill, Mr. 
Pitt ſaid, ſo violent in its form, as to give reaſon for 
„alarm to every thinking man, ſince it eſtabliſhed a 
«« ſpecies of influence entirely unknown to the conſti- 
++ tution of this country, and threatened to annihilate at 
B 3 once 
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“ once the independence of the houſe, the eguililrium 
between the three eſtates af the realm, and „ 
the beautiful frame of our government.“ 


| | This bald and daring bill for eſtabliſhing the /epremwviri, 
brought in by Mr. Fox, and ſeconded by the preſent 
Earl of Guilford, „for the purpoſe, as Mr. Dundas 
« obſerved, of putting the crown, on his own head, and 
« graſping into his bands, for ever, a degree of influence 
foreign to the conſtitution, and which would raife him 
<« to an eminence of power ſuperior even to that of the 
ſovereign himſelf , appeared ſo extremely dangerous, 
that the Marquis of Graham declared, & that ſhould jt 
« paſs, there would be an end, for ever, to the inde - 
« pendence of parliament itſelf.” Earl Temple ſaid, 
« he was happy to ſeize the firſt opportunity of entering 
+ his ſolemn. proteſt againſt ſo igfamous a bill,” And 
the Lord Chancellor called it * a moſt atrocious violation 
Hof private property, and a direct attack upon the con, | 
4 ſtitution;” and pronounced it © a ſubverſion of the 
* firſt principles of the Britiſh government.“ 


The deſtruction of this Hydra - headed monſter, calcu- 
lated. to draw every thing within the vortex of Mr. Fox's 
power, and which Mr. Wilberforce ſaid, would have 
„proved the. death-warraut. of the country; was at 
once decifive, not only of Mr. Pitt's. zeal. and, attach» 


ment to the true principles of the conſtitution, and the 


all ſubduing powers of his vaſt and comprehenſive mind, 


but-a moſt pleaſing earneſt, indeed, of the future bw 
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cat hight be expected? by 4 gratefill and adtmiring 
public, to reſult fois His abilities and ewertions. 


The adtütiſtratibm f Mr. Pitt through 4 lotig ſeries 
of years, expoſed anch fated; as it were, to à cotſtanit 
ſucceſſion of objects tqumly new arid difficult, has, itt 
evety point of view, been fully eqtal to the credit givett 
him. The greatheſs and grandeur of His ideas; the 
force and energy of his eloquence; the activity and Armti- 
neſs of his zeal; the purity and feckitude of his conduit; 
the fincerity and atreitty of his tegird for the true 
prineiples of the conſtitutiort; and the ſucceſs and efficacy 
of his meaſutes, att to he traced in the mot ſhining arid 


ſplendid track through Arhoſt every lep of his partia- 
mentary ecteet 


| Hisbilbto radio the feed of office, and alfo to abvlifh 
armin plvint places; his bill for the better regulation 
and management of the Eaſt India Company, by which 
was eſtabliſned the board of India controul, from the 
inſtitution of which, the moſt ineſtimable bleſſings have 
reſulted; his plam for the reduction of the nationat debt, 
ſo highly to the reputation of his financial arrangements; 
his propoſitions for regulating the commercial intercourſe 
between Great Britain and Ireland, in which was involved 
ſo many great and intereſting confiderations; his famous 
commutation bill, ſo greatly for the improvement of the 
public revenue; his plan for effecting. a reform in the re- 
preſentation of the people in Parliament, on fair, rational, 
and practicable grounds; his bill for counteracting the ar- 
bitrary ſeizure in France of all che private property if fo- 
1 which was effectually prevented a moſt 
B 4 flagrant 
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flagrant act of injuſtice, as well as a large ſource of ſupply 
to the enemy; his bill in 1793, for lending five millions 
of money, at two and a half per cent. under the con- 
troul of commiſſioners, to protect the merchants, and 
others, againſt the general ſhock of public credit, 
occaſioned, not by a want of coin or wealth, but a . 
ſudden ſtoppage of diſcounting, or want of a circulating 
medium, by which the price of ſtocks were raiſed, and 
public credit reſtored to a higher pitch than ever ; his 
timely and ſpirited meaſures for defeating a traiterous 
and deteſtable - conſpiracy, formed for ſubverting the 
exiſting laws and conſtitution, and for introducing the 
ſyſtem of anarchy and confuſion which has ſo fatally 
prevailed in France; his bill for the increaſe of the in- 
come of the Prince of Wales, and the diſcharge of his 
incumbrances; his bill for more effectually manning 
the royal navy; and a loan of two millions and a half to 
the Weſt India planters, for the ſupport of their credit, 
and many others of a leſs important nature, will ſtand long 
upon record, as memorable proofs of his wonderful ta- 
lents, intrepidity, and activity, as well as of his juſt and 
well grounded 3 to the character of a . 
and ſtateſman. | 


They will for ever ſhew him to be a man, peculiarly 
gifted to grapple with arduous ſituations, and to poſſeſs 
a firm, and collected fortitude, that can enable him to 
look danger in the face, men * 
ne | 2245 


[The inflances afforded of ihe A; powers or his 
e —T Sara his eloquence, art 
| equally 
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equally various and innumerable; but the moſt ſtriking and 
ſplendid-are furniſhed, perhaps, in his ſpeeches on the pre- 
liminary articles of the peace, the ſubject of a parliamen- 
tary reform, the Weſtminſter election, the French revo- 
lution, the defence of the war, the ſlave trade, and the 
regency. buſineſs in the year 1788, a more important ma: - 
ter than which, had not engaged the attention of Parlia- 
ment ſince the memorable revolution, that gave us a free 
conſtitution, and n to us our rights and liberties. 


His n have — been Pata and vigi- 
lantly employed in the prevention of ſmuggling, in the 
formation of foreign alliances, and in the better regulation 
of the internal police of the-ſtate, while his conſtant and 
timely. : precaution for the ſecurity. of the kingdom, and 
his readineſs and ſervices, on all occaſions, to keep in 
proper tone and vigor, all the various ſprings of com- 
merce, have rendered him the favourite and the idol, of 
the country gentlemen, and of every man at all inte- 
reſted in the n of the national credit and honor. 


The public buſineſs was never better attended to, nor 
more accelerated than it has been during his adminiſtration. 
By his prudence, care, and exertions, according to the 
ſtatement of Mr. Roſe, in his place in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, the laſt ſeſſion, wholly uncontradicted, and un- 
diſputed by oppoſition, the penſion liſt fiace the year 
1783, has been reduced 48, oool. one hundred and thirty 
ſinecure places at the cuſtoms, producing a ſaving every 
year to the amount of 10, 680l. have been ſuppreſſed 
during that period, beſides — of ſeven hundred 

officers 
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oſſicers of exciſe. Contracts, commiſſions, loans, and 
lotteries, which were the great ſources of wealth to indi- 
viduals, have been put under ſuch regulatioris, as to 
avoid the poſſibility of cotruption by their means. Large 


ſums have been recovered from public accountants, and 


loans, in particular, inſtead of beitig ſhared attiongft the 
private friends of the miniſter, are now open to a fair 
competition, by which means near u a million is atinu- 
ally faved to the public. Excluſive of all theſe great and 
ſubſtantial benefits, 190, oool. is alſo ſaved on commiſ- 
ons, in confequeiice of the new — whieh have 


According to the opinion of Mr. Fox, no miittiſter can 
ever be fixed on a more ſolid, firm, and cotrſtitutional 
baſis. Have not a majority of the Houſe of Commons, 
« faid he, almoſt from time immemorial, governed this 
« country? Is it not a confidence in the Houſe of Corh- 
* mons that gives energy and effect to every adminiſtra- 
& tion ? Is It not the countenance and concurrence of the 
« Houſe of Commons which gives popularity and ſta- 
* bility to the throne? Is it not owing to a claſhing with 
& this radical and primary principle, that ſo many cala- 
« mities have happened, in ſome of the reigns pers to 
« the revolution?“ 


No one can poſſibly diſpute Mr. Fox's knowledge of 


he conſtitution ; and it ſurely muſt be admitted, that no 


miniſter ever had ſo large, ſo honorable, fo decided, 
and fo independent a majority in the Houſe of Commons, 
in the cordial and ſteady fupport of his meaſures; as 
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Mr. Pitt has the honor to boaſt of, eſpecially at this time, 
which may be ſaid to form a no unimportant epoch of po- 
litical dithculty and emergency. 


With reſpect to a parliamentary reform, through which 
Mr. Fox and his friends have with fo much induſtry en- 
deavoured to expoſe Mr. Pitt to the cenfure and obloquy 
of the public, he has not only ſhewn himſelf a much bet- 
ter friend to it, than Mr. Fox, but is really to be conſi- 
dered ſo. My. Fox always declared to me, faid Mr. 
Burke, that he had never ſeen any plan of reform, of 
« which he thought ſo well, as to propoſe it to the Houſe. 
And it is not very candid in any man, who fees it in 
that point of view, to be goading ethers to undertake 
« it.“ Nay, Mr. Burke even faid, that Mr. Pitt bad 
done more on the ſubje# than any other man in the Houſe 
had done, or indeed oughr to do. He had twice moved it in 
parliament, and once got it recommended from the throne. 


In drawing the portrait of Mr. Pitt, little more is to be 
expected than the prominent features of his adminiſtration, 
which includes a moſt intereſting ſpace of nearly eleven 
years, To enter into a minute inveſtigation of all the 
great and miſcellaneous benefits that have reſulted from it, 
or to attempt to ſhew the variety and extent of his ſervices, 
with all their collateral advantages, is too hard a taſk for 
us to undertake. All we have aimed at, is the general 
outlines of his political hiſtory, and a feeble ſketch of his 
character, not doubting but that the deficiency on our 
part, great as it will be thought, will be amply fupplied 
by the grateful recollectiou of the public. 


Though 
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Thougli the miniſter has effected much by the war, 
through which he has, in fact, ſaved the conſtitution, 
much yet remains for his abilities and firmneſs to encounter. 
Eut of the ſucceſs of the event, ſeconded, as he is, in 
his efforts by parliament, and the country at large, there 
is as little rcaſon to doubt, as there is to repine at the ex- 
perience we have already had in the various operations we 
kave been obliged to carry on againſt the enemy. On this 
fabje ?, ſo higlily material to the public, nothing can be 
more conſolatory than what fell from Mr. Pitt himſelf the 
=ſt ſeſſion; who ſaid he was happy in ſtating '* that not 
only this had not been a diſgraceful war, but that the 
reputation of the country now ſtood higher than it ever 
did, for both in ſucceſs and adverſity its armies had 
& ſhewn the moſt unexampled courage” and fortitude; 
“ and that in every reſpect, as far as concerned our mi- 
& litary operations, this would be found to be one of the 
* moſt honourable and brilliant periods in the hiſtory of 
“the Britiſh empire.“ 


In ſupport of this, it was ſtated by Mr. Roſe, whoſe 
information and accuracy is to be depended on, that the 
price of the public funds had been leſs affected by the 
preſent than by any former wars, and that, on the com- 


mencement of the war in 1756, the three PE cents. fell 


from one hundred to eighty, 


Mr. Pitt concluded with a moſt elegant deſcription 
of the relative duties of parliament, and the people. 
The parliament, whiift he explained to them the extent 
of their d would, he ſaid, ſhew their fortitude and 

; firmneſs 
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firmneſs in reſiſtance, aud the people would ſupport them 
with loyalty and confidence; and thus by their united 
efforts they would both be happily reſcued from every 
danger. His hope, he ſaid, was founded in a confidence 
in the reſources of the country, in a confidence in the 
ſpirit and perſeverance of its inhabitants. 


In the various important diſcuſhons to which he is ſo 
frequently led by the extraordinary preſſure of public af- 
fairs, as well as his high reſponſible fituation, he never 
attempts by pompous declamation to give importance to 
trifles ; his language is always ſuited to the occaſion; al- 
though be ſpeaks with great fluency and celerity, his 
words are ſo well choſen, that they bid deñance to the 
moſt critical ſeverity. When an object of ſuperior great - 
neſs engages his attention, his mind expands with the 
ſubject. It is on theſe great occaſions that he convinces 
the moſt violent of his opponents, what the powers of 
eloquence, when directed by judgment, can perform; it 
is then that his elevated genius ranges far beyond the 
boundaries in which others are obliged to confine. them- 
ſelves, and which, if they attempted to paſs, they would 
be unable either to retreat, or advance. Iis perception 
is ſo clear, and his underſtanding ſo ſound, that variety 
cannot diſtract nor n confuſe hin. 


No one -ofſeſſes more of that th Waere which 
uniformly marks and ſupports the digniqy of ſubſtantial 
merit. Who has not been aſtoniſhed and delighted at 
the pertinence and force of his apt and numerous quota- 
tions from the moſt difficult and illuſtrious authors, his 
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14 Mn. PITT. 
various references to their popular opinions, his profound 


acquaintance with the remote and intricate periods of their 
hiſtory, and his minute attention to every ſpecific modi- 
fication of their civl and political inſtitutions ? 


As a parliamentary debater Mr. Pitt's character ſtands 
pre-eminently diſtingniſhed. There is a dignity in his 
deportment that always commands attention. His deli- 
very is bold and nervous, his language elegant and pre- 
ciſe, his manner firm and animated, and his knowledge 
always comprehenſive and complete; while the admirable 
arrangement of his matter, the correctneſs of his ideas, 
and the perfect eaſe and readineſs with which he meets the 
attacks of oppoſition, and the excellence of his replies, 
happily combine in conſtituting him the beft ſpeaker, and 
moſt finiſhed orator in the Houſe of Commons. 


Beſides the office of firſt lord of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Pitt is lord warden of 
the Cinque Ports, to which place he ſucceeded on the 
death of Earl Guilford, in 1790, a commiffioner of the 
Eaft India Board, maſter of the Trinity Houſe, and 
high ſteward of the univerſity of Cambridge. 


We cannot leave this imperfe& ſketch without obſerv- 
ing, that, at the fame time that Mr. Pitt's abilities are ſo 
univerſally acknowledged and admired, he is equally 
eſteemed for the purity of his principles, and the inte- 
grity of his mind. No miniſter, perhaps, ever ſtood ſo 
high in the confidence of the public; no miniſter, per - 
haps, ever ſo much deſerved it; a mark of diſtinction, 

2 the 
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the honor, pride, and glory of which is to be aſcribed 
wholly to the conduct of Mr, Pitt, who, ſenſible that 
without a foundation of ſolid virtue and public fpirit, the 
beſt and nobleſt accompliſhments lofe their importance, 
has bern found to regulate himſelf accordingly through- 
out * of his adminiſtration. 


6, High e ene influence, ſaid Mr. Pitt, are 
* deſirable objects to all men, and objects which I am 
e not aſhamed to parſue, which I am even ſolicitous to 
% poſſeſs, whenever they Faun 
and retained with dignity.“ 


My earlieſt impreffions” continued Mr. Pitt, in thoſe 
beautiful ſtrains fo peculiar to himſelf, © were in favor of 
the nobleſt and moſt intereſted mades of ſerving the 
public; theſe impreſſions are ſtill dear, and I hope will 
ever remain dear to my heart. I will cheriſh them as 2 
legacy, infinitely more valuable than the greateſt inhe- 

%. ritance. On dete principles dase I ame into partic 
* ment, and into place.” 


In ſhort, in reviewing the political character of Mr. 
Pitt, it is impoſlible to contemplate the vaſt powers of his 
mind, and the variety and importance of his meaſures, 
without being loſt awhile in wonder and ſurprize. Welt 
may thoſe who know him ſay with the Right Honorable 
gentleman who ſo ably preſides as ſpeaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, that they do not conſider it in the leaſt re- 
quiſite to place a watch on the emotions of private friend- 
ſhip, ſince the commendation it behoves them to beſtow, 

| is 


is due to the public conduct and extraordinary talents of 
the miuiſter, and conſequently diſtinct and en from 


their partiality for the nan. 


But there is ſomething yet infinitely beyond the reach 
of private encomium which Mr. Pitt has to boaſt of, 
and compared to which, all the honeſt zeal, and warmth 
of individual approbation becomes poor and inſipid. 
The leaſt effulgence or ſlighteſt rays of ſuperior talents; 
may preſently ſet in a blaze the ſpark kept warm within 
the grateful breaſt, but there is no impoſing on the Houſe 
of Commons even by the brighteſt glare of genius. 


There, Heer merit only can prevail. And after a parlia- 
mentary ordeal of more than twelve years, a miniſter may 
ſurely be thought ferling, and, as Mr. Powys has juſtly 
obſerved, © to poſſeſs thoſe ſhining abilities that would 
© adorn any ſtation, and to carry with him whenever he 


may chuſe to retire, what is much more valuable than 


« riches—the applauſe, the efeem, and the admiration: of 
bis country.“ 483 
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have enjoyed the title ſince the-year; 1624, is the tenth 
earl, and was born the'tt of January, 1 7594+ his lerd- 
ſhip ſucceeded to that honor on the death of his father, 
in 1774; and married, the aath of May, 1782, Miſp 
anne nnn the banker, 
enn 
90) dente ene I Wee we period: to — 
turned his attention to the ſtudy of politics ; his 'know- 
ledge of which much diſtinguiſhed him on his entrꝭ 
into public life, and acquired him no common reputation 
in his defence of miniſtry, whoſe meaſures he ſupported 
on many great and important occaſions, in the Houſe of 
Lords, with a degree of ability and eloquence, that ſoon 
raiſed his character to a height, equal 23 
6 


| The mint of ch nbl lord could nt fl cllig him 
forth into the moſt active ſervices of his country; accor 
dingly, in the year 1787, he was appointed joint poll. 
maſter general with Lord Walſingham ; and in the year 
1789, a much more honourable and dignified office was 
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conferred upon him, being made lord lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, upon the Marquis of Buckingham's quitting the 
government of that kingdom. 


Whoever conſiders but for a moment the relative fitua- 
tion of that country to Great Britain, and how much de- 
pends on a mutual intercourſe of friendſhip between them, 
will readily ſee the neceſſity of exerciſing every mark of 
prudence and wiſdom in the choice of a vice-roy. The 
independency, temper, and penetration of the Earl of 
Weſtmorland, peculiarly recommended him to this im- 
portant-i taſk; nor was it long before his lordſhip fully 


juſtified the high opinion entertained of him: though 


aſſuming the reins of government at a very arduous and 
critical period, the ſalutary meaſures; purſued by him 
tended to conciliate the affections of the people, to fix on 
a firm and ſolid baſis their deareſt intereſts, and to ſecure 
N e eee „noi ff 

- Without OO leaf viduws form the 
merits of others, no one, perhaps, ever went through the 
vice-royſhip with, a greater degree of reputation ; though 
objects of the firſt concern and tendency preſſed upon 


his lordſhip, the utmoſt tranquillity was happily procured, 


and owing to his addreſs, he had the ſatisfaction of 
leaving the ſiſter kingdom, on his quitting the lord 
lieutenancy, perfectly contented, and loud in its appro- 
bation of the conduct of adminiſtration, and in the higheſt 
ſtate of proſperity. 


e other nations 2 much from a ami 
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land, through the medium of the-lorg lieutenant and; his 
counſellors, ſuffered little or nothing. from it; hen 
commercial credit was ſhaken to its baſe, that country 
ſcarcely felt the ſhock, ow ing to the timely; and effectual 
meaſures: adapted by Lord Weſtmorland, after the play 
of the Britiſh miniſter, to aſſiſt and ſupport it; hen the 
public peace was threatened by; a, body.,of. men, who 
aſſumed the name of volunteers, his lordſhip hy his ſpirit 
and firmneſs diſperſed the horde, and happily preſerved 
the peace of the country ; when the jacobine mock repre- 
ſentatives of the people aſſembled, and made attempts to 
ſpread fear and apprehenſion, throughout, the country, he 


awed ſedition into ſilence hy his ready and conſtitutional 


exertions, and reſtored, by a, converſign act, the confi- 
dence and tranquillity of the country:: his lordſhip alſo 
ſecured the independence; of the Iriſh, Houſe, of Con- 
mons by a place and penſton bill; alleviated the ſufferings 
of the poor by a reduction of the hearth-money, tax; 
ſecured the general peace and ſafety bythe. eſtabliſhment 
of a national militia ; rendered. the navigation a& both 
intelligible and ſerviceable to the merchant and citizen; 
and made the reſtrictive laws againſt the Catholics flow 
from the throne itſelf, in the benign dictates of his 
auguſt ſovereign. 


His popularity in Ireland was followed on his return to 
England with the approbation of his ſovereign, as a proof 
of which, his lordſhip has ſince been honoured with the 
appointment of maſter of the horſe to the King; his 


lotdfhip is alſo a knight of the garter, and grand maſter 


of the illuſtrious order of Saint Patrick. 
C2 His 


20 FAKE OF WESTMORLAND. 

| His political conduct has always been charaRerized by 
the moſt ſteady, active, and uniform ſupport of the con- 
fitution, and the preſent miniſtry. When perſons of 


noble birth, independent principles, and powerful talents, 


with a ſtrict regard to the moral duties of private life, 
ſtand forth in the defence of adminiſtration, their ene- 
mies muſt ſurel be compelled to receive this attachment, 
as the ys 7 ge „ 


meafures. | 
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As a public a ee has n ems 
mend him. To all the advantages of a handſome and 
graceful perfon, he unites a fluency of ſpeech, the moſt 
elegant dition,” and at unembarraſſed manner; a clear 
perception of the queſtion, and a cloſe reaſoning upon the 
true principles of it, never fail to diſtinguiſh him: his 
arguments are always founded in facts, and ſupported on 
the baſis of reaſon, while a delicacy pervades the whole, 
that only ſerves to/enhance his merit, and to raiſe him in 
the eſtimation of the Houſe, where his lordſhip i is —_— 
wary with the N —— attention. 
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on the great ſtage of politics at an early period of his 
life, and was a very active ſupporter of the late Mr. 
George Grenville in the Houſe of Commons: to which 
num vi 3 er- in Yorkſhire. 
ene Which hw 1 blized forth 
with fuch uncommon ſplendor, were:not fully difplayed, 
at leaſt, not to excite any extraordinary degree of public 
admieation, till about the year 1568, hen he ſtood forth 
n warm and ſtrenuous advocate for Mr. Wilkes in the 
affair of the — election. 10 $09! 
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neyigeneral in 2778. and in the year 1780 he was made 
lord chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, and ereated a 
mo of Great Britain. 


. aels lanka: Rigui6iR 
thontfelves in parliament. During the American war, 
no one contributed more to the ſupport of the miniſter, 
whoſe-meaſures, equally important and various, he ſup» 
portal wich no leſs ability than zeal. Through his exer- 
tions, it was, that Lord North was enabled to carry hie 
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other great national objects, in the diſcuſſion of which, the 


moſt ſhining talents, and all the powers of the moſt com- 
prehenſive mind, were neceſſarily called forth. 


His ſpeeches in the Lower Houſe on the motion againſt 
Lord Clive, on the Quebec prohibitory, and capture 
bills, and on the propriety of ſending his Majeſty's: elet- 
toral troops to garriſon Minorca and Gibraltar; and in 
the Lords“ on a variety of queſtions, including his 
ſpeeches on Mr. Fox's Eaſt India bill, the regency 
buſineſs, and Mr. Haſtings's caſe, are ſufficient proofs of 
his abilities as a debater, the extent of his reaſoning as a 
logician, his merit as ene, and his nn 
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on Loved, Thutlow!s 8 PEP on then6thiof 
v 1793, his lordſhip was appointed to the office of 
lord chancellor of Great Britain, which high and ampor+ 
tant ſtation he has filled with a degree of reputation, that 
has left it nothing to fear from a compariſon with any of 
his predeceſſors, however much they may have” been 
eſtimated in the opinion of bert in? JI B 


10 1950 


As a ſpeaker his lordſhip is ol ae 3 
His matter is always well ſelected and judicioufly arranged. 
It has all the air of logical juſtneſs, and argumentative 
preciſion... He never wanders from his ſubject, from a 


want, or redundancy of words. His oratory is uncom- 
-monly chaſte; his pronunciation remarkably diſtinct; 


his emphaſis admirably well placed; and his voice moſt 


. * his eloquence, at once 
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ſubtle and keen, like a /cythe, cuts down every thing 
before him, and leaves his opponents -in debate, quite 
barren and expoſed. 


His lordſhip frequently goes much: igto detail, and 


conveys it to his audience with wonderful {kill and ad- 
dreſs. His language is always nervous, technical, and 


pointed. His ſpeeches,” on the firſt bluſni of them, bear 


the appearance of uncommon induſtry and amazing art; 
he nevertheleſs delivers himſelf with great fluency, always 


avoiding the extremes of a rapid utterance, heſitation, or 


abſence of mind; and every thing he offers, is found to 
flow entirely from a knowledge of the ſubject, to be well · 
digeſted, and to —— be 
mann 5 ac 
5 W 48 £461 1 [2112 J bas 
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med by nature, education, and habit, to lead men of 
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The Seppet of chen denen cannot ya ſpeak | 
very forcibly in favour of any adminiſtration, and at this 


time, in particular, GP! —— gta 


the exerciſe of nee. 


Mya and ſo . * upon his difintereftedne/s, 
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Tims genddemun is one of the repreſentatives fol Tam- 


worth in Staffordſhire, for which he was elected in * 
2 ern. 


neee whidh was abet 
ttyelve months, no one more diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 


fappott-of government. The whole artillery of the board 


of ordnance was continually drawn out againſt oppoſition, 
and Mr. Courtenay was never ſo happy as when he was 
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2 . 1 
have done has ever been right in his opinion. Whatever 
they do, i is ſure to be the fubject of his invective. He 
ſeldom or ever leads on to the attack, but generally con- 
tents himſelf with lying in ambaſcade, and firing off his 
grape ſhot at miniſters. . It is now more than twelve years 
that he has been on this ſervice, and though he has ated 
with little ect, no one has manifeſted more zeal, or 
ſhewn a greater degree of indufiry and perſeverance. 


We certainly cannot be ſuppoſed as intending to im- 
pute to this gentleman any finifter views. He has ſo fre- 
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that it world be the height of illiberality to doubt it, and 
yet in the review of his parliamentary conduct, it is hardly: 
poſſible to forget the reply he made when in office to a cer- 
tain baronet, Sir Joſeph Mawbey, and which for the 
truth 43 well as the wit it contains, moſt undoubtedly de- 
ſerves to be rethertibeted, not that we think it can by oy 
ares fa ger Ke his OM 


«This is + happy confittadon- (Lays! Mn C 
« where a man may ſpeak what he pleaſes, nay, if he 
« pleaſes, without knowing what he is ſaying, or cafing 
« whether any one pays the leaſt attention to what he ſays. 
« Such a man may talk of Augtam ſtables, but happy it 
« is that the honiourable baronet's expreſſions are perfectly 
% harmlefs in their effect. It might be otherwiſe, indeed, 
« if he had been acquainted with the manner in which 
Alexander the VIth. and his ſon uſed to wake a deadly 
« poiſon, which came from the mouth of a pig. Vol- 
« taire in his Univerſal Hiſtory, ſpeaking of this poiſon, 
« relates that Alexander and his fon uſed to tie up a pig by 
“the hind legs, and beat him till he frothed at the mouth. 
« Some of this froth adminiſtered in a cup of wine to a 
« man, was an infallible paſſport to eternity. What a 
„ happineſs it is to this Houſe (continued the honourable 
« gentleman) that there is no ſuch frothy orator in it.” 


Mr. Courtenay's kind of eloquence is well known. 
Whatever the ſubje&t may be, his ſpeeches are always 
made up of ſecond hand fories, jefts, and puns, taken 
from the works of the late Mr. Joſeph Miller, of facetious 
memory, and other authors of equal celebrity ; all which 
Aae 2 | he 
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he applies with great adroitneſs, wit, and humour. Hence 
he frequently turns the moſt ſerious matters into laughter, 
and is certainly the moſt ri man in aun 


Te ne various inſtances that might be quoted 
in illuſtration of this, would greatly exceed the limits of 
our deſi gu, as there has ſcarcely been any one ſubject, at 
leaſt of a ſerious nature, theſe twelve years paſt, on which 
he has not exerciſed that wir and ſatire, which he moſt 
probably will be found to continue; ſince, as the honour- 
able gentleman himſelf juſtly obſerves, | 


Ae the vile kr chat -u blown about the ſtreet, 
4 Some needy members ſtick to all they meet, 
& Coach'd, carted, tred upon, now looſe, now faſt, 
« And carried off on ſome dog's tail at laſt.” 


— 1818 
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EARL or MORNINGTON. 


H iS lordſhip, who ſucceeded to the title of Earl of Mor- 
nington, of the kingdom of Ireland, on the death of his 
father in 1784, was returned one of the members for 
Saltaſh in 1786, which his lordſhip vacated in 1788, and 
in the year 1790 was choſen for Windſor, which place he 
at preſent repreſents. 


He has always been uniformly and decidedly on the fide 
of government, and no one, perhaps, has ever ſupported 
the meaſures of it with more firmneſs and ability. His 
lordſhip is a knight of the moſt illuſtrious order of Saint 
Patrick, a lord of the treaſury, to which he was appointed 
in the year 1786, and one of the board of India controul. 


As a ſpeaker his lordſhip ſtands very high on the parlia- 
mentary ſcale. of merit. His political knowledge is equal 
to any ſubject, and is frequently diſplayed, no leſs to his 
own credit, than the information of the Houſe. His 
lordſhip ſeldom or ever ſpeaks on trifling matters, and 
ſeems much leſs deſirous of riſing oſten, than of diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf, whenever he takes a part in the debate. 
Hence his lordſhip deals much in detail, and goes at large 
into the queſtion, which, however abſtruſe, or profound, 
he treats with a facility of reaſoning, and a ſtrength of 
argument, that never fails to excite the admiration of his 
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hearers. His lordſhip not only meets it in a manly, fair, 
and able manner, but alſo cloſely views its relative points 
and different bearings, all which he embraces and arranges 
with great claſſical (kill, and diſcuſſes in a flow of words, 

no leſs elegant and nervous, than his deductions are juſt 
and concluſive. 


The affairs of the French republic ſeem to have form- 
ed a very conſiderable ſhare of his lordſhip's ſtudy and 
attention, and it has repeatedly been notierd in the moſt 
handſome terms by both ſides of the Houſe. 


In the motion for the addreſs on his Majeſty's ſpeech in 
1794, his lordſhip, after expatiating, at great length, on 
the hiſtory of the revolution of France, and its preſent 
fituation, concluded a moſt admirable: ſpeech, in which 
his eloquence had been diſplayed with wonderful effect, 
in the following moſt beautiful, expreſſive, and prophetic 
terms, | | 188 TT 


Louare now to make your option. You-are now to 
decide, whether it beſt becomes the wiſdom, : ſpirit, 
and dignity of a great nation, to rely for her exiſtence * 
on the arbitrary will of a reſtleſs and implacable enemy, 
or on her own ſword. Lou are now to decide, whether 
vou will truſt to the ſkill and valor of Britiſh hearts and 
© Britiſh armies, and to the united ſtrength of your pow. 
« ertul allies, the defence of the limited monarchy of theſe 
& realms, the conſtitution of parliament, all the eſtabliſhed 
* ranks and orders of ſociety amongſt us, the ſacred rights 
1 and the whole frame of our laws, our li- 
A © berties, 
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* berties, and our religion, or whether you will deliver 
over the guardianſhip of all thoſe bleſſings to the juſtice 
« of Cambon, the plunderer of the Netherlands, who, to 
« ſuſtain the baſeleſs fabric of his depreciated aſſignats, 
« defrauds whole nations of their rights of property, and 
„ mortgages the aggregate wealth of Europe; to the mode- 
« ration of Danton, who firſt promulgated that unknown 

« law of nature, which ordains that the Alps, the Pyrenees, 

* the Ocean, and the Rhine, ſhould be the only boundaries 
« of the French dominion ; to the reign of Robeſpierre, 
« whoſe practice and piety in the murder of his own ſo- 
« yereign, who exhorts all mankind to embrace the fame 
« faith, and aſſaſſinate their Kings for the honor of God 
« to. the friendſhip of Barrerc, who avows in the face of 
all Europe, that the fundamental articles of the revolu- 

« tionary government of France is the ruin and annihila- 
tion of the Britiſh empire; or finally, to whatever may 
« be the accidental caprice of any new band of malefac- 
« tors, who, in the laſt convulſions of their diſtracted 
* country, may be deſtined to drag their preſent tyrants 
to their own ſcaffolds, to ſeize their lawleſs power, 
eto emulate the depravity of their example, and-to rival 
„the enormity of their crimes.” | 


Even the praiſe of Mr. Fox was extorted, and it was 
faid by Mr. Windham, that his lordſhip had recapitulated 
the conduct of France in a manner ſo fully and ably, fo 
maſterly, ſo true, and alarming, as not only ſeriouſly to 
fix the attention of the Houſe, but alſo to rouſe the whole 
nation; and enable every one to ſee it in a proper point of 


. view, 


Ma. 


> Ms. nussgv. eee 
Tas gentleman was firſt elected for Hindon i in 17 735 
and afterwards for New Sarum i in 1778, which he at pre- 
ſent repreſents, and is one of that great and reſpectable 
body of intereſt, called the country gentlemen, who always 
muſt have a very conſiderable weight i in the Houle of 
Commons, 


of 


| No one, perhaps, has a higher character for the inde- ö 
pendence of his conduct, and the purity of his i intentions. 
He has never been in place, and moſt probably never will 
have a ſituation under any adminiſtration. His political 
tenets allow of no other motive whatever than the true 
amor Patric in the ſervice of the public. | 


He has always been uniform in his oppoſiti tion to miniſ- 
try, and may be conſidered as the immediate ſucceſſor of 
the late Lord Newhaven--- 


Who bor'd the Houſe with his arithmetic, 
And made it clear as any candleflick ; 
For light he'd none, not e' en a ſingle gleam, 
Tho' like a comet to TE ow ſeem. 
Though from ills heſitation f in his mode of 
delivery, there are many better ſpeakers, there certainly 
: cannot 
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cannot be a more active or induſtrious one. His great 
forte lies in attacking the financial arrangements of admi- 
niſtration. Since he has had a ſeat, we do not remember 
a ſingle eſtimate, loan, contract, treaty, lottery, or ſtate- 
ment of any kind whatever, that he has not pony oy as 
amm 51 1 18 1 
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That this ent HP OE San . 
of his heart, and his over anxiouſfneſs to guard the public 
purſe, is very evident, ſince he cannot poſſibly think it 
at all entertaining to be eternally on ſubjects which even 
the wit of Sheridan can hardly render palatable; or ima- 
gine that it can ever be wiſhed on account of the public, 
ſince we do not believe the treaſury has ever profited one 
ſingle farthing by all the diſcoveries he ever made, or that 
his calculations, or corrections, have, in any one inſtance, 
ever been admitted, Ne VEE attended to. 


The Houſe, indeed, are never _—_ diſpoſed to liſten 
to the amendments of oppoſition, and it has fo often been 
diſappointed in its expectations of being ſet: right by this 
gentleman, that whenever he riſes, it is now only conſi- 
dered as for the purpoſe: of giving Mr. Roſe the trouble 
to explain, which is EY eſteemed 2 and con- 
cluſive. O 450 | 


Yet no one can doubt the zeal that actuates him. All 
we have to lament is, that it ſhould prove ſuch an endleſs 
ſource of uneaſineſs to himſelf, and occafion ſuch fre- 
—— to 
hear him. | 


WILLIAM 
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Saw nates thre over had « ſeat in the Britiſh cans 


who have combined in their character ſo many excellent 


qualities as this gentleman, who has repreſented the town 
of Barnſtable ever fince the _ 1774. 


In whatever eee eee 
it may be decorated with all the variegated flowers of 
panegyric, td; eee ——— 


9 8 pn agpiong of his Majeſty's 
governors in Africa, where he preſided a conſiderable 
time, equally to the ſatisfaftion of his ſovereign and his 
own reputation, having acted with the moſt general ap- 
probation in his government, and returned with a charac- 
ter, equally diſtinguiſhed {for his abilities and the ſervices 
he had rendered his King and country, 


From this 3 he has ade at home in the moſt 
active purſuit of the public good, whether we conſider 
him as a member of the Houſe of Commons, or as one 
of the directors of the Eaſt India Company, which 
great and opulent body he has repeatedly had the honor 
of ſerving as their chairman, in which reſpectable fitu- 
ation, he has not a little fignalized himſelf in the moſt im- 
portant and intereſting ſtate of their affairs, by the hap- 
pieſt exerciſe of his knowledge and talents, 

But 
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But there is another light in which we have to view this 
gentleman, that reflects the higheſt luſtre on his name, 
While others are turning their leiſure from the buſy ſcenes, 
in which they are engaged, to the gratification of their 
own private pleafures, it is his pride to ſeek an opportu- 
nity, even amidſt the multiplicity of affairs in which he 
is concerned, of ſerving the diſtreſſed, and of preſenting 
in his own perſon, the trueſt picture of a philantbropift, 


Hence, for many years paſt, we have perceived him at 
the head of every public contribution, the friend of the 
ſoldier, the failor, the manufacturer, and mechanic, the 
grand ſource of public benevolence, himſelf on all 
occaſions, the generous donor, and citizen of the world. 


In politics he has always been on the fide of govern- - 
ment, and in the ſupport of the preſent miniſter. Stea- 
dily attached to the true principles of the conſtitution, he 
has exerted himſelf equally in the Britiſh ſenate, and the- 
Eaſt India houſe, in enabling his r 
its real honour and dignity. 


Few characters command more reſpect, and as a ſpeaker, 
for which he is gifted with a graceful * no one is 


more conciliating in his manner. 
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LORD GRENVILLE. 


F EW noblemen, perhaps, poſſeſs more conſequence, 
in point of family connections, and perſonal influence, 
than his lordſhip, who is firſt couſin to the miniſter, and 
brother to the Marquis of Buckingham. 


His lordſhip's father, the late George Grenville, who 
died in the year 1770, was firſt lord of the treaſury, to 
which high office he was appointed in 1763. 


Lord Grenville was ſecretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, on his noble relation, the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham's ſucceeding to that honor in the year 1782, and 
was many years a-member for Buckinghamſhire in the 
Engliſh Houſe of Commons, where he particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by the moſt frequent, happy, and ex- 
tenſive exerciſe of his zeal and ability in the 3 of 
adminiſtration. 


On the death of Mr. Cornwall, which happened the 
iſt of January, 1789, he was choſen ſpeaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, having, on his being propoſed for 
that high and important ſtation, with Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Bart. a majority of 71 votes, there being 215 in his * 
and 144 againſt him. 


A mi- 


id 


8 © 
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A miniſter of the crown, however, being judged ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſe of taking an active part in the 
Upper Houſe, his lordſhip's talents and application pointed 
him out as a proper perſon on the occaſion. He was ac- 
cordingly made ſecretary of State for the home department, 
the 5th of June, 1789, and created a peer of Great Britain 
the me of November, 1790. | 


 Higlordipieatioone 3 
of India controul, a lord of trade and plantation, and on 
the death of the Duke of Newcaſtle, — paces 
of the exchequer. - 


His lordſhip may fairly be candied as 34 of the 
moſt uſeful and intelligent miniſters that ever fat in the 
Houſe of Lords; and never fails to ſtand forward with a 
laudable ſpirit and confidence in the defence of admi- 
niſtration. He poſſeſſes great political knowledge. With 
a mind naturally formed for buſineſs, he has made the 
hiſtory of his own country, and the relative fituation of 
foreign ſtates, the great objects of his ſtudy, and thereby 
acquired a fund of information, which frequently enables 


him to make a very conſpicuous figure in the more im- 


portant debates of parliament. 


He never ſhrinks from the queſtion before the Houſe, 
but viewing it, in every poſſible ſhape, meets it with a 
fairneſs highly creditable to adminiſtration. He not only 


repels the attacks. of oppoſition, but fully juſtifies the 


meaſures of government, and cloſely argues every point 


of the debate, in a manner that never fails to filence 
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though it may not convince the members of oppoſition. 
His ſpeeches generally conſiſt of a detail of fits, from 
which he boldly draws his concluſions, and a manly ſup- 
port of the conduct of miniſtry under exiſting circum- 
ſtances, in which, if not wnan/averable, he is never refutea 
however he may be attacked. 


As a ſpeaker no one preſerves more dignity. His voice 
is clear and diſtin ; his language apt and pointed, and 
his periods well rounded. He generally delivers himſelf 
at confiderable length, but the importance of his matter, 
and the happy arrangement of it, never fail to enſure him 
the moſt profound attention, 


ice 
nd 
elf 


Ma. LAMBTON. 


Tuts gentleman is a native of Durham, the ſon of the 
late General Lambton, and deſcended from one of the 
.moſt ancient families in the kingdom. 


At an early time of life he was ſent to the univerſity 
of Cambridge, from whence, after completing his edu- 
cation, he made an (excurſion to the continent, and re- 
ſided ſome time at Paris, where he lived in ſuch a ſtyle of 
hoſpitality and magnificence, as to reflect the higheſt 
honour on the character of an Engliſh gentleman. 


On his return home be married the daughter of the Earl 


of Jerſey. Beſides his near relationſhip to the noble earl, 


Mr. Lambton is alſo firſt couſin to Lord Strathmore, 


General Lambton having married Lady Mary Lyon, 


Mr. Lambton ſucceeded as one of the repreſentatives 


in parliament for the city of Durham, without any oppo- 
ſition, on General Lambton's vacating his ſeat, and was 
-firſt elected ſor ĩt in the year 1787 be was a ſecond time 


returned for the city in 1790, and. isat preſent one of its 
members. | 
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As a ſpeaker he is conſiderably above mediocrity. He 
always appears to have well ſtudied the queſtion, on which 
he generally delivers himſelf at great length. His lan- 
guage 1s extremely elegant, and has great variety, as well 
as force and effect; and in the whole of his conduct as a 
debater, the ſcholar and the . are _y con- 
n 


e of the moſt ſtrenuous advocates for a par- 


liamentary reform, and is amongſt the earlieſt members 
of the ſociety, calling themſelves, the Friends of the 


People, formed for the avowed purpoſe of obtaining that 
meaſure, in the ſupport of which, he has always taken a 


very active part, on its being brought forward in the 


Houſe of Enn 


Enliſted under the banners of Mr. Fox, he has always 


been with oppoſition, except in the increaſe of the 
Prince of Wales eſtabliſhment, on which occaſion, with 
' a liberality equal to his good ſenſe, he diſdained being 


prevented by any partial attachment to party, from voting 
for what the miniſter thought neceſſary for the dignity of 
the heir apparent, and the diſcharge of his debts. 


In private life, Mr. Lambton bears a moſt amiable 
character, and poſſeſſes a fortune, which muſt with his 
talents always render him, not only Is but of no 
inconſiderable conſequence, 


It was the conſideration of this, that occaſioned ſome 
very pertinent, and well-pointed obſervations wr T 
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John Scott, which we beg leave to give in the learned 
gentleman's own words, that we may not take from the 
juſtice he meant to do Mr. Lambton's merit, nor weaken 
the force of his animadverſions on the pernicious exam- 
ples furniſhed by his conduct. 


J have known that gentleman from his infancy, 
I know the virtues of his heart, I know the powers 
4 of his mind, I know. the great extent of his property, 
and it is that knowledge of him, that gives me 
e cauſe. of regret. Whenever I ſee a perſon of his 
& weight and conſequence in the country, poſſeſſing 
“the ſentiments he does, and ſupporting them with ſo 
„much vehemence, it gives me great concern; becauſe, 
« when it is ſaid, that an attempt at reform might pro- 
« duce confuſion, and the deſtruction of property, it is 
* aſked, if /uch a one of great character and fortune, naming 
„ one at the ſame time, is not an advocate for reform, 
and if it can be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a man would ſup- 

port a meaſure, that has a tendency to deſtroy all pro- 

<« perty, and conſequently to ruin him? Thus it is, that 
« gentlemen, who really are anxious for the good of their 
* country, are cited as examples to induce uninformed 
men to enter into all the wild and dangerous ſchemes 
of a ſet of pretended reformers.” 
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Tarts gentleman, who has been a repreſentative in 
parliament for Salop ever ſince the year 1780, is one of 
the moſt reſpectable members of that great body of in- 
tereſt in the Houſe of Commons, which muſt always 
have its weight and inffuence under the deſcription of 
country gentlemen. 


According to the honorable baronet's own declaration 
the laſt ſeſſion, he has, for a long courſe of years, ſhewn 
a, uniform and ſteady attachment to the preſent admini- 
ſtration, and particularly, to the truly worthy and diſ- 
tinguiſhed character at the helm of public affairs. T 
have always eſteemed it, faid Sir Richard, my honour 
and happineſs, to give him my . and my con- 
4 fidence.” 


Though he laſt year joined the few in their wiſhes that 
meſa means were faken for the purpoſe of making 'peace, he 
180 was very far from throwing any imputation on the con- 
Wy duct of the miniſter reſpecting the war. On the con- 

| « trary, I believe, ſaid he, that the miniſter kept off 
Wil] « war as long as in prudence he thought he poſſibly 
| « could, and till he really apprehended both juſtice — 
t neceflity compelled him to enter into it.” 


As 


3 
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As a Tpeaker, to uſe his on expreſſion, multum in 
parvo is the maxim he wiſhes to follow. Indeed, he 
ſeldom 'or ever tires'the Houſe with his ſpeeches, which 
generally conſiſt of well ſelected ſtories, happily intro- 
duced, and applied with great point and effect; the ſar- 
caſtic turn of them is frequently extremely ſevere, but 
they are at the fame time fo truly appoſite to the pur - 
poſe, and told with ſo much pleaſantry and good humour, 
that the party they are applied to, are themſelves reſtrainetl . 
from ſhewing any anger or reſentment, and ſubmit pa- 
tiently to the laugh of the Houſe 


The conduct of oppoſition has often furniſhed him 
with matter of ridicule and reproach; and no one, per- 
'haps, has been more happy in expoſing the famous 
coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox, which he 
has done on many occaſions, but never with more vit 
and humour, than in the following inſtance, in which the 
"motive and tendency of that monſtrous junction will be 
found depicted in a moſt admirable and maſterly manner. 


„There were two neighbouring farmers, ſaid Sir 
Richard, who, for many years, had borne the moſt cor- 
dial enmity to each other; ſo great was their antipathy, 
that each declared, they durſt not truſt themſelves in a 


Toom with each other. At laſt, however, Farmer Whig- 


houſe fays to Furmer Toryman, Farmer, what are you 
and T about? We are neither of us likely to thrive in 
„the world by all this jangling and ſnarling : I have a 
propofal to make to you, by which we may both of 
us get money apace, and provide for our numerous, 

60 and 
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and clamorous families and friends. We have both of 
* us a great deal of dirty work to do, and if you will lend 
eme your horſes to drive me through the mire, I will 
lend you mine, and fo let us e'en join our teams 
together. — Why, Neighbour Whighouſe, I like your 
« propoſal very well, ſays Farmer Toryman, but I fear 
our horſes won't drive well together; I am apt to fear 
they will find the chains rather galling, and that they 
vill kick and wince, and ſtart, and run reſtive.“ | 


« Never fear that, Mr. T oryman, ſays Mr. Whighouſe, 
« we muſt pat them, and coax them, and feed them with 
„ good hay and corn, and give ſome of them fine 
& trappings, and then never fear, but we will make them 
4 fo tractable, that we may ride them ourſelves with 
« eaſe, though, to be ſure, we are neither of us very 
« Jight weight.“ 


Now all former animoſities were to be entirely forgot- 
“ten, and upon every occaſion, they called one another, 
my good friend Mr. Whighouſe, and = worthy neigh- 
4 bour Mr. Toryman.” 


« This, to be fure, made the neighbours laugh. But 
matters ſoon took a ſerious turn, for theſe two overgrown 
farmers began to encroach upon their neighbours, to 
break down their fences, and were proceeding to ſeize 
their very deeds and leaſes, when a worthy gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, finding how matters were going on, 


went and informed the landlord of their proceedings, 
who 


R 
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who diſmiſſed them from their farms, in order to make 
room for better tenants.” 


Amongſt many other pleaſantries on this ſubject, no 
one was ever more highly reliſhed, than Sir Richard's 
declaring, that if the loving pair, meaning Lord North 
and Mr. Fox, agreed for twelve months and a day, they 
ſhould have his hearty vote for the flitch of bacon. | 


Though Sir Richard deals pretty much in theſe kind of 
witticiſms, and alſo in allufions to the goſpel, which he 
always gives with a peculiar degree of neatneſs and ſkill, 
no one can be more ſerious at times, or more deſirous of 
ſhewing the ſoundneſs. of his underſtanding, and the 
goodneſs of his heart, and few men poſſeſs a larger ſhare 
of either, in endeavouring to promote the good of the 
ſtate. T8 


He has often taken a very active part in the moſt uſeful 
meaſures, and in 1785 ſtrongly recommended a tax on 
public places, and thought, that as 500,000. was paid 
every year to them, 100, oool. of it could very well be 
ſpared to the public. 


EARL 
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EARL os CHATHAM. 


H IS lordſhip, who was born the 10th of September, 
1756, and married the gth of July, 1793, to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of the preſent Viſcount Sidney, is 


the ſon of the late Earl of Chatham, who was created a 


peer of Great Britain July 30, 1786, and died May 11, 
1778, after having been carried home from the Houſe 


of Lords, where he had fainted away, in conſequenee 
of the violent exertions he had made in a remarkable 


ſpeech on the American war. 


He was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey at the public 
expence, and 4000. per annum was granted in perpetuity 
to his heirs by parliament, and annexed to the title, ich 


is of courſe gh by the preſent earl. 


His lordſhip bears the rank of colonel in er is 
a knight of the moſt noble order of the garter, and the 
4th of September, 1788, was appointed firſt lord of the 
admiralty, in which high and important office he conti- 
nued till the zd of March, 1795, when he was ſucceeded 


by Earl Spencer. - 


The abilities and ſervices of the noble earl have on 


feveral occaſions received the higheſt panegyric in the 


Houſe of Commons, and in particular from Admiral 
Gardener, 


. 
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Gardener, who, after ſpeaking very fully of his talents 
and diligence, obſerved, © that his lordſhip had made it 
& his ſtudy to do his duty, and from an acquaintance 
« with him for five years, he would take upon him to 
« ſay, that no man was ever better acquainted with what 
related to his office.“ 


. Nor will this encomium be thought too much, when 
His lordſhip's naval adminiſtration is impartially conſi- 
dered and fairly ſtated. He began the war with only 
16,000 men, and in 1793 we had 85,000. In 1794 we 
had on board our ſhips of war no leſs than q, ooo men. 
Such were the exertions made in the courſe of a very few 
years, and ſuch their great and happy effects! 


In the proſecution of former wars, it has heen cuſto- 
mary to ranſack almoſt every merchant ſhip for all its 
failors, and to proceed on ſuch a ſcale, as for a time, 
almoſt entirely to deſtroy our trade. But during the 
period Lord Chatham was in office, notwithſtanding the 
aſtoniſhing energy of the meaſures taken to increaſe the 
naval force, our commerce remained almoſt entire. 


It is alſo to be obſerved, that a great and powerful 
flimulus to entering into the naval ſervice, and which 
operated in other wars, never did exiſt in this, namely 
the love of prize money. In former wars the enterpri- 
fing ſailor had often been fupported by the hope of re- 
turning to his wife and miſtreſs with a load of wealth, 
and under that idea, the wife, or miftreſs, had often con- 
(tributed to his adventure. 

2 In 
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In 1794 one hundred and eight convoys were applied 
for to the Admiralty Board and granted, and one hun- 
dred and forty ſhips were employed. on that ſervice, 
beſides fifteen ſhips and veſſels in the coaſting! trade 
excluſively. 


At the commencement of the war, we had only thir- 
teen ſhips of the line, and thirty frigates fit for ſervice, 

but in 1794 we had about eighty ſhips of the line, and 

one hundred frigates in actual employ, which, with 

armed veſſels, made upwards of three hundred ſail uſed 
againſt the enemy, and in protecting our trade. 


Nor is the rapidity. and ability with which the navy 
has been increaſed the only thing to be mentioned to 
the credit of his lordſhip. During the time he preſided 
at the admiralty board, we took, or deſtroyed twenty 
ſhips of the line, twenty frigates of upwards of thirty- 
two guns, eight frigates of leſs force, and twenty-eight 
other veſſels of war; while, on the contrary, the French 
have only taken or deſtroyed of our ſhips, one of the 
line, two frigates of thirty-two guns, one ſmaller frigate, 
and fixteen other ſhips of war. Whenever an opportu- 
nity has offered, our navy has triumphed, and they could 
do no more. | 


His lordſhip has never been in the habit of ſpeaking. 
Indeed, we do not remember him ever to have Veen 
attacked in the Houſe of Lords, at leaſt in any way to 
give his lordſhip occaſion to riſe. 


Mx. 


Ma. POWYS. 


No one ſtands more highly diftinguiſhed than this gen- 
tleman for his independence, which his great and extenſive 
property enables him to maintain pure and entire. 


He has been one of the repreſentatives in parliament 
for the county of Northampton ever ſince the year 1774, 
and has, on ſeveral occafions, taken an opportunity of ex- 
preſſing his high opinion of and confidence in the preſent 
miniſter. 


Mr. Powys, amongſt many other declarations of his 
purity, once was heard to obſerve, that he left ambiguity 
for men who had finiſter purpoſes. For his part, his 
„heart was in his words.” That he poſſeſſes the moſt 
harmleſs diſpoſition, and acts from the worthieſt motives, 
no one can poſhbly entertain a doubt, but his hiſtory 
certainly proves, that the beſt of men may want con/iftency 
of conduct. 


After Mr. Pitt had ſnatched the rudder from the hands 
of Mr. Fox, and had piloted the ſtate veſſel into harbour, 
one of the moſt active at the meetings held at the St. 
Alban's tavern, for the purpoſe of inducing the former to 
join the latter, was Mr. Powys, who had but a little time 
before declared in the Houſe * that he ſincerely believed, 


and 
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and would be free to ſay it, that Mr. Fox did not care by 
„ auhat means he gratified his ambition. : 


That Mr. Powys, and thoſe who joined him in his en- 
deavours to coaleſce all parties, did not ſucceed, is well 
known, and ſuch was his concern, that he was actually 
ſeen, on the 24th of January, 1784, tocry RET 
the diſappointment of his wiſhes. 

This zrick of oppoſition originated with Lord North, 
whoſe tears for the loſs of a beloved child, was, perhaps, 
one of the moſt amiable traits in the whole of his life. 
Mr. Erſkine cried three times on the queſtion, Whether 
the impeachment againſt Mr. Haſtings died with the par- 
Hament, or not? and Mr. Sheridan, who may be ſuppoſed ' 
a tolerable good judge of fage ect, even went a great 
way farther; he actually fainted, ſpeaking on the ſtate 
trial in Weſtminſter Hall, and to outdo every one that 
went before him, he was carried out, and wo⁰=⁸ not ſuffer 
Bim ſelff to be recovered all that day. 


Even Charles Fox cried, for what he termed the de- 
fection of Mr. Burke, and it is hard to tell how much it 
would have got into faſhion, had not the party themſelves 
been put out of conceit of it, by a tear being ſeen one 


day ſtealing down the check of Michael Angelo Taylor. 


Mr. Powys as a ſpeaker is much attended to, and 
delivers himſelf in ſtrong language. He generally riſes on 
eat conſtitutional points, and certainly with much in- 
formation. 
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formation. It is this, and the high opinion entertained of 
the goodneſs of his intentions, that makes him liſtened to, 
his voice being coarſe and vulgar, and his manner rude 
and aukward in how extreme. 
f K 10 IAA A 

But ds ne there may have been in this gen- 
tleman's political conduct, we are very ready to acqui 
him of any at preſent His ſupport of Mr. Pitt is hono- 
rable and manly. Nor can he fail being thought to have. 
furniſhed a moſt laudable example, when he laſt ſeffion de- 
1 to that thoſe who had taken an active part in fup- 

% porting the war at its commencement, ought not now 
to ſhrink from their former opinions, * en the 
* Aenne equal to 3 ele - 
_ « He infiſted, that the war was ca AS er- 

„% iflence as a nation, and that, were our reſources to fail, 
« we ought ſtill to continue it, although we ſhould be 
« able to do nothing more than bite with our teeth.” © 
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No. one Re) higher « on the barometer of m__ Em 
than this diſtinguiſhed nobleman, who is no lefs eminent 
for the greatneſs of his birth and mind, than his near re- 
lationſhip to the noble and illuſtrious perſon from whom 
| he derives ks preſent title. t he 
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"His lord i is »the ; wha Viſcount 123 of 7 
kingdom of Scotland, created in 162 1, and is nephew to 
that great and learned Character, the late Karl of Manſ- 
feld, who was Salicitor General to his Majeſty in 1742, 
Attorney General in 17 54, and Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
court of King's Bench in 1756, and created a peer of 
Great Britain, the th of October, 1776, by the title of 
Lord Mansfield, and afterwards Earl Mansfield, in which 
he was ſucceeded by the preſent Earl on his death in 1792, 
till which time his lordſhip fat in the Engliſh Houſe of 
Lords as one of the ſixteen peers of Scotland. | 


The noble earl, who, to uſe his own words, “ has 
enjoyed the higheſt honors, and paſſed the moſt conſi- 
<«. derable part of his days in the poſſeſſion of the 
« greateſt emoluments from his Majeſty,” early in life 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as one of the ableſt members of the 
corps diplomatique, and reſided many years at Paris, with 

a very 
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a very high character, eee JU 
ar ys u of 3 11 
DU? aich! 1 
In h e Nee ee a SPY, bis 
lordſhip was appointed ſecretary of fate for the northery 
department, on the death of the Earl af Suffolk, in which 
high official ſituation he remained till. the year 175, when 
he was ſucceeded by Mr. Fox. On the ad of April, 1 783, 
he was made Lord Preſident of the council, which he re- 
ſigned the rgth of December following, and in 2 794 his 
Majeſty, unaſted by the noble earl, was graciouſly 
pleaſed to grant to his ſon, the reverſion of the place of 
Lord Juſtice General of Scotland, which he has held 
ever ſince the year 1778, having been then appointed to it 
on the death of the late Duke of Queenſberry, as a reward 
W K TE NEE #73 


His lordſhip watſon knight af. the thiſtle," Ade fer 
many years paſt held the office of joint clerk of the pleas 
of the court of King's Bench. 


In the review of his political hiſtory, he will be found 
to have been in oppoſition till the ſeſſion before laſt, ſince 
which, his lordſhip has taken a very active part with the 
preſent adminiſtration, whoſe meaſures are certainly en- 
titled to no inconſiderable increaſe of public confidence, 
by the approbation and ſupport of a nobleman of his 
lordſhip's judgment and penetration. 


| Conſidered as a ſpeaker his lordſhip undoubtedly ranks 
amongſt the ableſt. His knowledge of foreign politics, 
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for which his long reſidence abroad has peculiarly qualified 
him, and acquaintance with the true intereſt of the Britiſh 
empire, which his lordſhip has well ſtudied, in all her va- 
rious points of view, is very great, if not unbounded. 

Hence, there is no queſtion, in which his lordſhip's talents 
are not exerciſed equally to his on credit and the infor- 
mation of the Houſe, and on great conſtitutional points, 
and eſpecially on matters, in the diſcuſſion of which a 
conſideration of the relative ſtate of Great Britain with 
reſpect to other countries as to its politics or commerce, 
are neceſſarily involved, his powers as a ſtateſman and an 


orator are ſhewn to the greateſt advantage. His language 


is always correct, his arguments ſtrong and forcible, and 
I manner AY ee rage 

His wrde bad for his fiſt wife the daughter of Count 
Bunan of Saxony, who died 7th of March, 1767, and on 
the 6th of May, 1776, was married to the third Rn r 
of the late Lord Cathcart. 
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LORD SHEFFIELD., 


Tun branch from whence John:Biker Habwyd' Lon 
Sheffield, is deſcended, flouriſned in the north of England 
n n *. | | 


| His lorddhip, who takes thet ee ee mo- 
ther, commanded a troop of light horſe, in the regiment 
raiſed by the Marquis of Granby, in the year 1760. 
When peace was concluded in 1763, he went abroad, and 
travelled, ſome years, over the principal parts of Europe. 
Soon after his return, the militia of Suſſex being embo- 
died, under the command of the Duke of Richmond, on 
a war breaking out with France in 1778, he ſerved in it 
with the rank of * | 


In the ſummer of the ny 1779, wo the combined 
fleet was on the coaſt of England, he offered to raiſe a re- 
giment of light dragoons, without expenſe to the public, 
and his tender being graciouſly accepted by his Majeſty, 
the regiment was completed in the courſe of a few weeks, 


In February I 780, he was elected a cepeelentative in 
parliament for the city of Coventry without oppoſition, 
and in the month of June following, during the inſurrec- 
tion in London, he much diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ac- 
tivity and courage in ſuppreſſing it. 
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At the general election in 1790 he was returned, with 
the Marquis of Worceſter, for the city of Briſtol, which 
place he at preſent repreſents. 


On the 18th of December, 1780, be was created a 


peer of Ireland, by the name, ſtile, and title of Lord 


Sheffield, Baron of Dunamore, in the county of Meath, 
and on the zoth of September, 1783, Lord Sheffield, 
Baron of Roſcomnon, with remainder to his daughters, 
and their male iſſue. He married in 1767 the daughter of 
Lewis Way, Efq. which lady dying, he married again in 
1785 N of DEAE Digby, ns D n 


His lordſhip is the celebrated a e cute 
American Commerce, and other works of equal cele- 
brity, and is not leſs known as the man of fine taſte, the 


uſeful country gentleman, the wee N and 
the brave A ns.” 


As a parliamentary debater ** Sheffield is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a clearneſs of judgment and a manly boldneſs 


of ſpeech. The firſt time he ſpoke in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, he attacked the turbulent ambition and declamatory 
eloquence of Mr. Fox, with a ſteadineſs of obſervation, 
and a degree of fpirit, that delighted the one ſide of the 
Houſe, and not a little ſtruck the other. He boldly ad- 
verted to the praiſes generally beſtowed on Mr. Fox's ora- 
tory, and declared, he wondered, from the ſpecimen he 
had heard of it, how that Houſe could ever be ſo faſcinated 
by it. 


He 


vith 
uch 
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He poſſeſſes an active afl A comprehenſive mind, and an 
animated countenance, at once expreſſive of thoſe ſocial 
qualities which adorn him as a private individual, and of 
that ardour which diſtinguiſhes his conduct in public 


His lordſhip has always been with government, and 


with ſuch qualities, it is unneceſſary to add, that his * 


port muſt be ; an honor to any adminiſtration. 
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MARQUIS or STAFFORD. 


Grranviilk Leviſon Gower is the third fon of 


John, Earl Gower, a nobleman, who, during a great 
part of the late reign, was eſteemed one of the principal 
ſupporters of what is termed the Tory intereſt, whoſe 
favor he loſt by his acceptance of the office of lord 
privy ſeal, in the famous change in the year 1742. 


His lordſhip was born in the year 1720; and, after an 


education from which he received ſuch improvements 


as might be expected from the advantages beſtowed upon 
him by nature, he early entered on a line of public life, 
in which courſe he has ever fince continued, 


In 1744 he was elected a member of Parliament for 
the borough of Biſhop's Caſtle, in Shropſhire. In the 
next Parliament in 1747, he was unanimouſly choſen for 
Weſtminſter, but in November 1749, having accepted 
a place at the board of admiralty, he again declared him- 
ſelf a candidate. | 


- Atahis criſis thoſe who ſtiled. themſelves the indepen- 
ders n of Weſtminſter, determined to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to baffle the deſigns of the court, with 
a view to which they ſet up a private gentleman, Sir 
George Vandeput, as a rival, declaring they would ſup- 

I port 
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port him at their own expence, in which they were en- 
couraged by the countenance and aſſiſtance of the Prince 
of Wales and his adherents. | 


They accordingly opened houſes of entertainment for 
their particular partizans, ſolicited votes, circulated re- 
monſtrances, and propagated abuſe; in a word, they 
canvaſſed with. ſurpriſing ſpirit and perſeverance againſt 
the whole intereſt of St. James's, 


Mobs were hired, and proceſſions made on both ſides, 
and the city of Weſtminſter was filled with tumult and 
uproar. The mutual animoſity of the parties ſeemed 
every day to increaſe .during the election, and a great 
number of unqualified votes were on both ſides preſented. 
All the powers of inſinuation, obloquy, and ridicule, 
were employed to vilify and depreciate both candidates. 
At length the poll being cloſed, a majority of votes 
appeared in behalf of Lord Trentham, but a ſcrutiny being 


' demanded it was granted, and the buſineſs of it at length 


laid before the Houſe of Commons by way of complaint. 


The conſequence of this was, that ſome of the parties 


were cenſured and impriſoned ; but Lord Trentham was 
allowed to be the fitting member. 


In the next Parliament, 17 54, his lordſhip was choſen 
for Litchfield, but fat only a ſhort time, as by the death 
of his father, December 24, 1754, he ſucceeded to his 
title, and removed into the Houſe of Lords, 


0 


On 
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On this event he was conſtituted lord lieutenant of the 
county of Stafford. On December 19, 1755, he was 
appointed lord privy ſeal, and in January following was 
ſworn one of the privy council. Reſigning the privy 
ſeal, he was on the ad of July, 1557, appointed maſter of 
the hotſe to the King. He continned in office during 
the remainder of the late reign, and on the 25th of 
November, 1760, he was nominated keeper of the great 
wardrobe. On the 23d of April, 1763, he was elected 
lord chamberlain of the houſhold, and in that. quality 
ſtood proxy on the baptiſm of the preſent Duke of 
York. 


Tn the year 1765, on the change of the miniſtry, he 
was removed from his poſt, and during the Rocking- 
ham adminiſtration was in oppoſition to the miniſtry, 
During this period he voted againſt the repeal of the 
ſtamp act, and other ſtatutes relative to America. 


Another change ſoon afterwards happening, he was on 
the 23d of December, 1767, appointed lord * of 
the council, which he quitted in 1779, and in 1785, he 
was appointed lord privy ſeal, in which office his lord- 
ſhip was ſucceeded by Earl Spencer in 1794. 


His lordſhip is a knight of the garter, which honor 
was conferred on him the 11th of February, 1491, and 
the 28th of February, 1786, he was advanced to the 
dignity of Marquis of Stafford. He is alfo lord lieute- 
naat and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Stafford, 
recorder 
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recorder of Stafford, a governor of the Charter Houle, 
and a vice-preſident of the Middleſex Hoſpital. 


| His lordſhip has been married three times, viz. in 
1744, to Elizabeth, who died in 1745, daughter of 


Nicholas Fazakerly, Eſq. of Preſcot, in Lancaſhire. 


2dly, in 1748, to Lady Louiſa Egerton, who died in 
1761, daughter of Scroop, Duke of Bridgewater. And 
zcly, to Lady Suſanna Stewart, davghiter of John, Earl 
of 32 


This nobleman, who has on a eee 
important occaſions afforded ample ſpee imens of his 
powers as a ready and able ſpeaker, is one whoſe weight 
in the ſenate, and importance in the ſtate, is well known 
and acknowledged. To confiderable talents he has united 
great application, and to great connections no ſmall ſhare 
of perſonal abilities. In the ſervice of government he 
has been active, firm, and perſevering; in oppoſition, 
ſedulous and determined. 


Nor is the noble Marquis leſs to be noticed on his own 


account, than for the family he has the happineſs to boaſt 


of. * 


His ſon, Earl Gower, who was born the gth of Janu- 
ary, 1758, and married September 4, 1785, to the Coun- 
teſs of Sutherland, has alſo made a no inconſiderable 
figure in public life. His lordſhip, in 1787, was elected 
one of the repreſentatives in Parliament for Staffordſhire, 
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on the death of Sir John Wrotteſley, Bart, and has ever 
fince continued one of its members in Parliament, 


In 1792, his lordſhip's political knowledge and abilities, 
Joined to his high hereditary conſequence and rank, point- 
ed him out to the notice of adminiſtration for an employ- 
ment, generally entruſted to perſons of great family and 
talents, and his lordſhip was ſent at a critical juncture, 
as ambaſſador extraordinary, and plenipotentiary, to the 
court of France; in which ſituation, however, the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention the following year, render- 
ing it derogatory to his diplomatic character to remain 
any longer at Paris, his lordſhip returned to England. 


Of the daughters of the Marquis of Stafford, one is 
married to the right honorable Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
lord chief baron of his Majeſty's court of exchequer ; 
and another to the right honorable Dudley Ryder, Joint 
paymaſter general, and ſon to Lord Harrowby; two 
characters, intended by nature and education to ſhine 
with particular luſtre, the one in the ſenate, and the other 


ja the firſt diſtinctions of the law, 


J 


MICHAEL 
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Turs gentleman is the ſon of the late Sir Robert 
Taylor, many years ſurveyor to the Bank and other 
public buildings, and ſheriff of the city of London in 


* 1785. 


He received his education at Weſtminſter 3 > 
after qualifying himſelf for the bar, was admitted a 
barriſter at law, and in 1784 was choſen. a member for 
Poole, and afterwards in 1791 for Heyteſbury, his pre- 
ſent ſeat in parliament. | - 


Soon after his election into the Houſe of Commons, 
he took an opportunity of ſtating his political creed, and 
of declaring, © that he meant to ſupport the miniſter on 
« every occaſion, from the confidence he bad in his inte- 
« grity, and the high eſtimation in which be ſhould ever 
hold his abilities.” 


N otwithſtanding this, and the praiſe with which he 
loaded Mr. Pitt, whether it was that he felt himſelf hurt 
that his legal abilities as one of the Welch judges ſhould 
be diſpenſed with, or from ſome other diſappointment, 
he thought proper to join oppoſition. on the merits of the 
Weſtminſter election, the gth of February, 1985, on 
which occaſion he ſuffered himſelf to be betrayed by his 

extreme 


a 
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extreme modeſty, into an expreſſion ſo highly ludicrous 
as to have gained him ever ſince, the appellation of the 
chicken of the law, and to have affixed ſuch an idea of 


ridicule to his character, as no length of time e will Proba 
bly ever elface. 


He declared, 4 that he delivered every legal opinion 
„ in that Houſe, and elſewhere, with the humility that 
% became him. He was young, —he was but what he 
“ might call himſelf a mere chicken in the 3 but 
0 * nd not vote with miniſtry.” 

= Taylor VA 1 for ſome years paſt acted 
with oppoſition, and ſerved, © though in a ſubordinate 
order of rank, with uncommon zeal and perſeverance 
againſt lotteries, barracks, and other objects of light at- 
tack, for the purpoſe of haraſſing adminiſtration. 


He is alſo amorigſt the foremoſt for a parliamentary 
reform, which, as the late Lord North ſhrewdly obſer - 
ved, like many a tranſlation, might n bave more 
defefts than the original. 


The ſituation in which he has rendered himſelf moſt 
conſpicuous, has been as one of the managers appointed 
by the Houſe of Commons for conducting the impeach- 
ment of Warren Haſtings, Eſq. 


On this occaſion he has frequently exerciſed his powers 
of oratory. His great forte, however, has been thought 
to lay in reading, in which Ing of ſervice he often exer- 
I | | ciſed 


ſed 
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ciſed himſelf in Weſtminſter Hall, during the late trial, 
for many hours together. 


In this department he has been thought, and even by 
thoſe of his friends, to have been rather heavy, dull, and 
torpid, and to have produced a very /tepy effect; but this 
ſurely ought to be excuſed, when' it is conſidered, that 
the great maſs of matter he had to wade through, was 
almoſt entirely on the opium contracts. 


Vo L. I. F LORD 
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LORD MEN DIV. 


Tins veteran in the field of politics, better known as 
Mr. Wellbore Ellis, and who was laſt year created a peer 
of Great Britain, was father of the Houſe of Commons, 
to which he was firſt elected for Weymouth, 


His lordſhip has ever been eſteemed one of the moſt 
ſteady, uniform, and able ſupporters of government in 
either Houſe of Parliament, as there has ſcarcely been 
any adminiſtration the laſt forty years in this country, in 
which he has not borne a ſhare. 


The firſt conſpicuous part his lordſhip took was in the 
expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, and the vote of incapacitation 
which followed in the ſpring ſeſſion of 4768, in which 
he diſplayed the moſt unwearied and indefatigable zeal. 


_ His lordſhip diſtinguiſhed himſelf on various important 
occaſions in the Lower Houſe, particularly on Mr. 
Grenville's act relative to controverted elections, the 
American war, and the royal marriage bill, which he 
warmly patronized, and carried to the Houſe of Lords, 
as chairman of the committee on it in the Lower Houſo. 


On American affairs he was uniform, deciſive, and 


ſteady. He always declared himſelf for the ſupremacy of 
Parlia- 


ia- 
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Parliament, and ſpoke very pointedly againſt the miniſter's 
conciliatory propoſition of the aoth of February, 1975, 
and frequently hinted at the ſupineneſs of adminiſtration, 
their indeciſive conduct, and miſtaken lenity, and attri- 
buted all our miſcarriages to a want of a n, 
and information. 


His lordſhip was made one of the vice - treaſurers of 
Ireland in 1560, which he refigned in 1762. He was 
again appointed one in 1765, and quitted it in 1766. In 
the year 1770 he was a third time made one of the vice - 
treaſurers, and continued in that office till 1777. 


He was appointed ſecretary at war in 1964, treaſurer 


of the navy in 177%, and ſecretary of ſtate for the 
Colonies in 1782, but at prefent holds pro raed 
or truſt whatever, b 


The meaſures in which his lordſhip has ſhewn the 
ſtrength of his abilities, and the uſefulneſs of his talents, 
have been exceedingly numerous. The laſt public buſi- 
neſs he took an active part in, was as chairman of the 
committee appointed by the Houſe of Commons in 1788, 
to examine for precedents in the appointment of a regen- 
cy, in which delicate and difficult ſituation he gave great 
ſatisfaction by his diligence, judgment, and penetration. 


As a parliamentary ſpeaker he is certainly very able. 
He is well acquainted with men and books, practice and 
ſpeculation. Long trained to buſineſs, and the various 
details of almoſt every efficial board, he ſpeaks on every 

| F2 ſubject 
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ſubject connected with them with the utmoſt Fm 
confidence, and preciſion. 

To a ſound native underſtanding, he has united a cloſe 
and judicious attention to politics, the reſult of which is, 
that he is one of the bet informed men in Parliament. 


His oratory is not ſhining or brilliant, but his diſ- 
courſes are all regular, correct, and well finiſned. He 
delivers himſelf in the language of a gentleman and a 
ſebolar, and with an elegance and conciſeneſs e by 
few, and ſcarcely ſurpaſſed by any. Mer: 


He never fails to cloſe: his ſpeeches by proving his 
arguments on the cleareſt principles of logical deduction, 
nor is his lordſhip leſs dexterous in demoliſhing the argu- 
ments of his opponents, than in AS and nog 

conſtructing his own. 
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Fan inn Duke of Portland eee 
April, 1738, and ſucceeded his father the hu Dune in 
— al pow 
ee | if) 10 noiBnut dT 
His Grace was n l — 
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In 1765 he: was” We lotd halides 2 0 
room of Lord Gower, which office his Grace reſigned 


upon che — 1 _ Let Sf vr! if 952960 


* ehh do e Yo üg: 
In 1782 he was e lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
the then critical” ſituation of the affairs of that kingdom 
requiring a perſon of his Grace's character. Oni "this 
occaſion Mr. Grattan congratulated his country, and 
rejoiced”*© that they had à vice- roy who was ſo diſtin- 
« guiſhed a friend to the liberties of man. The amiable 
„ manners, Whig principles, and heteditary purity of 
4 his Grace, ſaid this gentleman, appear deſtined to re- 
«ſtore the luſtre of Ireland. To his virtue and good 
« ſenſe; ſupported by the wiſdom and energy of the 
4 miniſters at home, we may hope 288 
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On the famous coalition between Lord North and 
Mr. Fox, in 1783, his Grace was made firſt lord of the 
treaſury, in which high ſituation he was ſucceeded by the 
_ preſent miniſter, whoſe adminiſtration he Jones | in 1794, 

being then' appointed to his preſent office as one of his Ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate. His Grace is allo a 
Wicht of the garter, n ann a the * ty 
of Nottingham. e. 
KY. = 2M 

The junction of this great political character, whe 
eonftitutionalprinciples had ſo long been a ſubjeft of the 
higheſt panegyrit with the membets of oppoſition, who 
had been the ſun of their political hemiſphere, and had 
gien theim liſe, health, beauty, and vigor, and ſhed a ra- 
diance on all their names, at once beſpoke his Grace's con- 
fidence in the meaſutes of adminiſtration, and his ahhor- 
rence of a ſet of deſperate reformers, exulting in the ad- 
miration of Gallic principles, and giving countenance 
evety Where to the e af the maſt, 8880 repub · 
lican tenets,s,, 2, eic Yo net E iI pt 
5ng Var ny02 eil boJut: 100 1810 oy "adi. 

The Duke of 2 * ons of tho reformgrs 
with; the rEluctance with which good men part from an 
old friend. He lingered awhile in hopes of winning him 
from the dangerous courſe, in Which, with grief, he ſhw 
him engaged. But when be thus perceived, that thoſe 
whom he had hanored with his countenance; ere quite 
hoſtile: to his monarchical Whig principles, it. was natu- 
rally to be expected; that his Grate wauld ſpurn their 
ſchemes, even admitting, that he had ever ſanctioned a re · 
form, which, however, is hy no means the fact. 

2 But 
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But admitting for a moment that his, Grace, like Mz. 
Pitt, and others, entertaĩned ſentiments. favorable to any 
of the plans of reform in 1782, in which were chiefly 
concerned ſame men of property and reſpect, and when 
vo republican; doctrines were broached, it is no reaſon 
that his: Grace ſhould, in 2794, afford the leaſt encou- 
ragement to any reform promoted, by factious, but dif- 
guiſed republicans, and abetted by. the lower ranks of a 
like turn — R do we 
ne whatever. 
ni: 

| The Duke of Portland * nat ſuffering himſelf to be 
e the Jacobin mania of reform. in, 1794, nor on any 


former occaſion, but on the contrary, moſt cordially uni- 


ting with adminiſtration in the ſupport of our liberty and 


property, is bighly bonorable to himſelf, and pleaſing to 


all true lovers of their country. His epbemeral bravoes 
may beſpatter his name, but they can never ſtain his ho- 


nor. It is burniſhed and rendered the more impervious 
by an indiſpenſable and meritorious political union. And 


he has the ſolacing comfort of reflecting, that his fame is 
ſafe, and his country is free. 


His Grace's conſiſtency and independence remain as 
high as ever, fince every one muſt believe in the words of 
Mr. Pelham, that the Duke of Portland and his friends, 
« after having long oppoſed Mr, Pitt on principle, did, on 
* principle, at length ſupport him, and coaleſce without 
* any ſtipulations whatever. And having ſupported him 
like men, unconditionally, as the circumſtances of the 

F 4 „ country 
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« country became more preſſing, they courted a . in 
the reſponſibility of his meaſures.” 


Nor is it merely on a difference of opinion, on the 
ſubject of reform, that his Grace has quitted oppoſition. 
The eagle · ey d Burke pointed out, long ago, from the 
topmaſt, the dangerous rocks that threatened the veſſel of 
the ſtate, if the were ſuffered to ſteer a French courſe. 
When the beguiling haze that inveloped her was diſpelled, 
and all, but a few treacherous pilots, -were fully ſenſible 
of the danger, had ſhe kept on in ſuch a track, it was then 
that the Duke of Portland, Earl Fitzwilliam, Mr. Wind- 
y_ and many others, ſtepped 0 —— | 


He ſeldom takes any part in the A unleſs for eh 
purpoſe of explanation, when his Grace always delivers 
himſelf with great fairneſs, eaſe, and candor, and in that 
mild and pleaſing manner by which all his actions are ſo 
bighly'© characteriſed in en life. JO! 
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Mz. MARTIN. 


Tas gentleman, who is an eminent banker, and ane 
of the members for Tewkſbury, for which place be has 
fat in the Houſe of Commons ever ſince the year 1774 
has long been diſtinguiſhed for the independence of his 


character, and Fg apa n on n be 


. * 
8. HH 


Bat 2 
the coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox, as well as 


„„ 


When it Paſſed the Houſe of Commons, : and was * 
to the Lords, Mr. Martin ſaid, “I riſe to give a parting 
* execration to this pernicious and unconſtitutional mea- 
6 ſure.” And in ſo odious a light did he view the union 
of two men who had for ſo many years condemned each 
other, that © he wiſhed to ſee a farling perched on 
the right elbow of the ſpeaker's chair, who, whenever 
1 a pernicious meaſure was brought forward, ſhould re. 


++ peat inceſſantly—di/zraceful, ſhameful coalition!“ 


This gentleman has alſo made himſelf remarkable for 
ſetting his face againſt the admiffion of peers to hear the 
debates, and has frequently had the Houſe cleared of them 
pn a ſydden. Indeed, it has long been wondered at, that 

| there 
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there is not a gallery erected in the Lords for the accommo- 
dation of the members ot the Lower Houſe, the want of 
which is ſuppoſed to have given Mr. Martin ſo much cauſe 
of offence, KY a"; v 
No one was more pointed or ſatirical in his animadvery 
Hons on Mr. Fox's anxiety; reſpecting the regeney about 
de appoitited, in the ye 1988; 4 his conduct, he faid, 
&% reminded him of a ſcene in Shikeſpeare's play of Henry 
u the Fourth, where Falſtaff reckoned upon what would 
= be done for bim and his affociatey wett the prince 
& fhould come to the crown, which was then daily ex- 
* pected, and was continually aſſigning places of dignity 
Wo duaracter to the moſt 1 of eta 


* Nr e pas 0101 Hol ni9wtsd nu I 


This gentleman frequently takes 4 batt inte" Aud 
and has, on ſeveral occaſions, * his opinion of the 
— — _ and e of the winter ſt let Mittering 
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„ FOX. 


e Wes welt l Is p 
Tins celebrated orator is the ſecond, ſon of Henry, 
the firſt Lord Holland, created a peer of Great Britain 
in 1962, by Lady Georgina Caroline, eldeſt m of 
his Grace the late Duke of Richmond. | | 


He wus born the-thirteenth-of January, 1749; and is de 
ſcended by the mother's fide; from the famous, bin un- 
fortunate Houſe of Stuart. He is conſequently not only 
allied to the pteſent relgning family, but alſo to moſt fa- 
milies of the higheſt rank, as well as the greateſt antiquity 
anch influence in Bigland. But though Mr. Fox came inta 
the world under all the advantages nf a noble genealogy 
and an ample fottune, his natural endow ments are ſuch, as 
rey have diſtinguiſhed him in any ſituation whatever. 

No Arup i 70 A Ho 7 

- His father ſucceſſively filled the offices of * at 
wur, ſecrotary of ſtate, and paymaſter general of his Ma- 


jſty's forces, in which latter fituation, he is ſaid; on ac - 


courit: of the 8 the war, to * uu 
gious fortune. 
ct) to T 
Charles James Fox, whoſe portrait we have now before 
us, his ſecond ſon, was always his favorite. The cele- 
brity which marked his progreſs in the acquiſition of claſs 
ſical learning, at Eton College, where ho is faid to have 


74 Mn. ron. 


maſtered every taſk and ſcience by a kind of intuition, 
procured him an immediate and a decided 1 in 


Poop claſs he 07 ahh 


His public ſtudies at this celebrated ſchool were under 
the direction of Doctor Barnard. His private tutor was 
Do@or Newcombe, the preſent biſhop of Waterford, 
who derives more fame, perhaps, from ſuch a fortunate 

circumſtance, than from any * the church can 
afford him. 


From Eton he went to Oxford, here the brilliancy of 
his parts, the urbanity of his manners, and the vivacity of 
his converſation, were ſoon equally conſpicuous and po- 
pular. Aﬀer remaining a ſhort time in theſe venerable 
ſhades of literature and philoſophy, he obtained his fa. 


ther's permiſſion to el, and certainly no one was ever 
better qui Wn inſtruction from ſuch an etidleſs 
fucceſſion of Novelty and variety as travelling affords. 


The parliamentary hiſtory of Mr. Fox is equally volu- 
minous and miſcellaneous. His firſt career commenced in 
6ppoſition to the people, and he was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury in 1772, but differing in 
opmion with Lord North, the miniſter, he was ſuddenly 
and laconically diſmiſſed therefrom by a note delivered to 
— by the door-keeper of the Houſe of ee 


Mr. Fox now became one of the moſt violent pa 
of miniſtry, inſomuch that he was ſtiled . 56 man of the | 
. title till his famous 

coalition 
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coalition with Lord North, when he was made one of his 
majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, which office he re- 
ſigned in a few months, upon the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, and held again upon the Duke of Portland's. 
being made firſt lord of the treaſury in 1783. 


He again quitted it at the end of the year, when the 
Portland adminiſtration was turned out by his India bill, 
and has ever ſince been in,oppolition to government. 


Theſe are the only public ſituations he has ever held, 
except the clerkſhip of the pells in Ireland, to which be 
ſucceeded as part of his patrimony on the death of his 
brother, the late Lord Holland, in 1974, and diſpoſed. of 
to government in 177 5, when it was _ to the preſent 
Lord Hawkeſbury. 


Mr. Fox firſt fat in the Houſe 4 Commons for Mid- 
hurſt in 1768, he was afterwards choſen for Malmſbury 
in 1774, and has ſince the year 1780 been a member for 
the city of Weſtminſter, for which he has ſtood ſeveral 
of the ſevereſt conteſts ever known in the el ectioneering 
annals of this country. On the ſubject of one, that in 
1784, the merits'of which were brought before the Houſe, 
Mr. Hardinge obſerved, there had been for/y-eight ſpeeches 
beſides many by-battles fought with great ſpirit. 


The popularity which Mr. Fox gained by his uniform 
and ſpirited oppoſition to Lord North during the Ame- 
rican war, was equal, perhaps, to any thing ever poſſeſ- 
led by an individual. No one ever ſtood. higher in the 


opinion 


- 
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npimon of the people. His - evalifion, however; with 
- this nobleman in the year 1783, loſt him, as Mr. Will 
berfotte obſetved, t he confidence bf the 'rountry,” and 
threw him into that Made, from whith, no length of time, 
no atonement, or repehtance Whatever; Can Fo re- 
dover him. | 
$59 20 to bus ads 1s i batiun ages ot 

„ eint, be thought ah rpelnng hen it is conſi- 
dered, that it was wholly itt pbinting out the political enor. 
mities of this miniſter, and in ſolemnly promiſing to bring 
kim to the ſcaffold, that he had raiſd himſelf ſo high in 
the eſtimation of the public. A thouſand times he had 
declared, that he deteſted Lord North not merely as a 
minger, he abhorred him equally as 4 dh. For ten 
years; and upwards, he called him by every vile and op- 
probrious name, and accuſed him of every erime that 
could be crowded within the fcope of human turpitude. 
Vet, when every eye was eager to view this gigatitic tham- 
pion in the cauſe of political virtue, ſtretch forth his up- 
Hfred arm to drag the great ſtate delinquent to the ſcaffold, 
he was found audacious enough to form one of the cloſeſt 
unions with him, and even to take him to his boſom with 
All his moral and political fins on his head, for Mr. Fox 
even ſuffered Lord North to declare in the Houſe, „that 
. 40 can conceſſion had been made on his fide. He appealed 
&« jo his right honourable friend, if he had ſactificed any one 
vi 1 he had formerly held.” | 


The ſhameful profligacy of this condi ſtruck a general 
alarm as well as horror. In and out of Parliament it was 
equally condemned and reprobated. It ſurely; faid Mr. 

Pitt, 
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4, Pitt, would have ſtaggered even the faith of the moſt cre- 
% dulous, had any one, for example, affecting a ſpirit of 
« prophecy, predicted, that two great parliamentary cha- 
« racters, who had ahuayt moved in different lines, who 
« were known to each other only by their political animo- 
„ fities, whoſe oppoſition was - avorved, - whoſe: reſent 
ments feemed impiacable, and their hatred fixed, ſhould, 
in a myſterious moment, coaleſce, and unite. againſt a 
6 miniſter,” by reprobating a peace, which the one had 
$6 Ba 1 and the other had declared to * 
/Thar ſueh a e toukd {poſſibly exiſt but 4 
* of influence was obvious to the 
meaneſt capacity. A bill, therefore, was brought in by 
Mr. Fox, the 18th of November 1783, (for veſting the 
affairs of the Eaſt India Company in the hands of cer- 
«tain commiſſioners. Any one leſs bold and daring 
would never have ventured on a meaſure ſo glaringly for 
the purpoſe of ſupporting a power that could not be-main- 
fained by fair and conſtitutional means, and which Lord 
Mulgrave ſaid, © zvonld trample the Brunſwick line under 
% foot; but Mr. Fox had undone himſelf by his coalitiom 
with Lord N he's: and might with penn bg <.f 


x 
11 


— — ] nn 
4. Stept i in ſo far, that ſhould I wade no more, 
« Returning were as tedious as go o'er.” 


By this, bill, which it is hardly neceſſary to fay was 
[thrown out by the Lords, ſeven commiſſioners of Mr. 
Fox's nomination were appointed to manage the affairs of 


the 
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the Faſt India Company, under whom eight directors 
were named to conduct the nr buſineſs at the 1 
* Houſe: 2 14 | 


Mr. Wilberforce compared the ſeven commiſſioners to 
ſeven phyſicians, and the eight directors to eight apothe- 
catits, come to put the patient to death ſecundum artem. 
dir Pepper Arden, maſter of the rolls, ſaid the bill made 
Lord North a Ling, and Mr. Fox an emperor--«the em- 
peror of the eaſt! The ſeven commiſſioners might alſo be 
conſidered as ſeven emperors, tributary and ſubordinate 
to the emperor of the eaft. And amongſt many other 
obſervations from different members in both Houſes, Sir 
Richard Hill ſaid, that Mr. Fox always carried two glaſſes 
about him, he meant his magnifying glaſs, and his multi- 
plying glaſs. Iu his former, his magnifying. glaſs; the 
bill would have appeared big with the moſt alarming dau- 
ger of increaſing the influence of the crown, and of ex- 
tending miniſterial power, which things were always con- 
fidered as the byggyboos and rawhead and bloody bones with 
which Mr. Fox ufed to terrify his cara /poſa before theſe 
do perſons were joined together in holy matrimony. 


His Majeſty having thought fit to diſpenſe with Mr. 
Fox's farther ſervices on the rejection of his India bill, he 
became more violent than ever in his oppoſitiom to mi- 
niſtry. The conduct of this gentleman, and thoſe he 
a ated with, on the appointment of a regency, in 1788, 
will long be remembered. The indecency of hurrying 
he matter through the Houſe of Commons was argued 
againſt with the greateſt force of reaſon, and particularly 


on 
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on the hope of the King's recovery, in which caſe it 
might, in the words of Sir John Scott, be ſaid, what, 
« could you not do your duty for three ſhort months ? 
« were you ſo haſty to dethrone the king your lawful 
«4 ſovereigh, to whom you have all ſworn allegiance, 
that you treated him with the groſſeſt diſreſpect, and 
« ſtript him of every mark of regal dignity and diſtinc- 
le B 


Though Mr. Fox dots a nor 
frequent any of the popular meetings or ſocieties, he is 
conſidered as being at the head of thoſe who are for a 
parliamentary reform... He is, indeed, if we may be 
allowed the allegory, the ting of oppoſition. He has his 
two Houſes: of Parliament, and at the opening and end- 
ing of every ſeſſion, never fails making a moſt gracious 
ſpeech to his friends in the Lords and Commons. But 
he never goes to, or joins in the debates of the Society of 
the Friends of the People, the London Correſponding 
Society, and the other clubs that at preſent form the 
democratic - government over which he is ſuppoſed to 
hold duch n * 


„ oe bach bs 
Fox pretends to be ſo much in earneſt, oppoſition, as Sir 


Richard Hill obſerves, inſtead of now diſputing by whom 
parliamentary buſineſs ought to be done, ought to pro- 
ceed to the immediate doing of it. There are many 


things, ſaid Sir Richard, fit and proper to be done at one 
time, that at another would be thought highly inexpedi- 
ent, and mal & propos. To particularize only one inſtance 
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in familiar life; he had heard that Mr. Fox was remarka- 
bly fond of abi, and could even correct Hoyle himſelf; 
yet, if a few friends were to come to his houſe in the 
middle of the night, knock up all his family, wake him 
out of a ſound ſleep, and inſiſt upon his immediately 
getting up and playing a rubber at his favorite game, 
might he not well anſwer, My friends, what are you 
about? are you out of your ſenſes? Whiſt I love, 
« and will play as many rubbers as you pleaſe :0-morrow 
+188 evening, but deep is now the thing that I want, and that 
by | | $3 * my. conflitution wants alſo.” Befides, the right honora- 
"mo ble gentleman might add, you have diſturbed nie in a 
* moſt pleaſing dream, wherein methought I was in the 
+4. Houſe of Commons, and methought we even divided 
upon my motion for a parliamentary reform, and 
„ methought I had a majority of more than two hun- 
* dred. Mr. Fox might, therefore, addreſs his friends 
in the words of Horace, or W the nd of 1 
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6c ada * purklot of diſtinguite'd cot, 
« Awake, reduc'd unto a aid vote. 


. Amongſt the fatellites that olitter 3 in the a of his 
wt parliamentary fame, there is nothing more ſpoken of than 
| Mr. Fox's great fuancial knowledge. A very ſuperficial 
view, however, of his hiſtory, will ſurely prove him to be 
poſſeſſed of a great deal of ignorance, or prejudice. For 
many years paſt he has repreſented us as utterly rained 
and zndone, and wholly incapable of raifing any farther 
ſupplies. Yet it is hardly to be doubted, but that he 
might, even in this exhauſted ſtate of the country, be pre- 
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valled upon to accept the reins of government; at leaſt; 


a very ſmall: portion of that candor he affects to poſſeſs, 
would oblige him to give no little merit to the preſent 
miniſter, who, ſo many years after he has pronounced 
dur reſources to be entirely gone, is found to open new 
3 of ſupply, and to carry on with the utmoſt energy 

nd vigor, a war as expenſive, as it is juſt, and which 
— inſure him, not only the „ but the 
bleſſings of future ages. 


The diſappointed hope of proud ambition never fails 
to fill the breaſt with envy and revenge. When firſt 
Fox diſcovered Pitt's riſing abilities, ſaid Mr. Dundas, 
in the Houſe of Commons, he was earneſtly deſirous of 
connecting him with his party, he was anxious to take 
him under his protection and tuition, but as ſoon as 
ever he found the right honorable gentleman unwilling to 
ſubmit to his trammels, and determined to think for him- 
ſelf, from that time he has reſolved to fet him down for 
the moſt haughty, corrupt, unconſtitutional, and dangerous 
miniſter. this country ever produced. It is juſt thus, 
added Mr. Dundas, that Mr. Fox has at all times thought 
proper to monopolize all patriotiſm, all public principles, 
and all love of liberty to his own ſingle ſelf. © I am 
the palladium of the liberties of the country, I am the 
champion of the conſtitution, I am the only man of 
* 2 ere m. I am ow ye t Atlas of this free ſtate. 2 


The ume Was, ae Mr. 8 when bis in. 
vectives fell-with ſome force and efficacy on the miniſ- 
terial band he" was oppoſing ; but when I fee him pour- 
on G 2 ing 


— 
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ing forth ſuch alternate praiſes and execrations on the 
ſame men, according as they are his political friends or 
foes, he muſt excuſe my telling him, that all his viru- 
lence, all his ſarcaſms, and all his inſults, are not capable 
of irritating any one ſingle paſſion in my breaſt, and I may 
even hope that in the viciſſitudes of human affairs, the 
time, perhaps, may come, when I may be recompenſed 
for all the groffiieſs of theſe declamations, y the moſt un- 
bounded panegyric on my virtue, my: talents, and political 
character. | 


| iTh the year 1793, Mr. Fox's friends, at a general meets 
ing, agreed to preſent him with one hundred thouſand pounds, 
as a teſtimony of their approbation of his private virtues 
and public conduct, and a general ſubſcription was opened 
for that purpoſe, Mr. Fox was pleaſed to ſignify his 
readineſs to accept of this magnificent gratuity, but what 
part of it he actually received was never made known. 


On the ſubje& of the French revolution and the pre- 
fent war, Mr. Fox can have gained little credit. Expe- 
rience has too plainly proved, that the former has not 
tended either to the honor or happineſs of the people of 
France; and the votes of Parliament, as well as the gene+ 

ral ſenſe of the country, appear, at this time, more 
— among rates the letter. 

But who can *. as Mr. Pitt has finely n 
it, at his giving vent to thoſe violent and ſplenetic emo- 
tions, to which his preſent ſituation ſo naturally gives 
birth, a ſituation in which, to the torments of baffled 

2 5 hope, 
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hope, of wounded pride, and difappointed ambition, is 
added the mortifying reflection, that to the intemperate 
and improvident uſe he made of his power and influence 
while they laſted, he can alone attribute the cauſe of all 
thoſe misfortunes to which he uſed ſo conſtantly, fo 
pathetically, but unſucceſsfully, to folicit the pity and 
W d ne of the Houſe. 

TR: 

These is no one wy perhaps, of Mr. Fox's, fo meh 
to caſt an indelible ſtain on his political character, as his 
conduct in Parliament on the ſubject of the Prince of 
Wales's debts. A prince, of whom he and his friends 
ſo often uſed to exclaim at the doors of Carlton Houſe— 


G. Foxi 


« Come, ſhall we in, and taſte Lord Timon's bounty? 
« He, ſure, outgoes the very heart of kindneſs: 
He pours it out. Plutus, the god of gold, 
« Is but his ſteward. No meed but he repays 
« Sevenfold above itſelf. No gift to him 
« But breeds the giyer a return exceeding 
« All uſe of quittance., The nobleft mind he carries 
1% That ever governed man I's 


Yet, 3 his Royal Highneſs, as well as the Duke of 
Portland, and other men of property, thought fit to de- 
tach themſelves from his party when it became a reforming 
faction, Mr. Fox could have the effrontery to affirm, 
that the people would ſee no atonement for paſt im- 
« prudence in the Prince's paying 25,0001. per annum 
towards the reduction of his debts.” Though it was 
well remarked by him, that the duty of Parliament to the 

G 3 Prince 
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Prince of Wales and to tlie public was the ſame, for in 
AY his dignity, 4 — the Ar intereſt, 


Mr. Fox adinitted, that the e ene 
not only neceſſary to monarchy, but to all ſtates, even 
to a republic, and that it fhould extend beyond the 
monarch to thoſe around him, and brighten the circle 
within which he ſtood. He endeavoured, however, 
almoſt in the very ſame breath, to do this axiom away, 
in the true ſtile of Lord Lanſdown, by allowing it only 
as a general propoſition, ſubject to all the modifications 
or reforms of times and circumſtances: and of ſuch modi- 
fications, owing to certain politic; and not public reaſons, 
he and his friends arrogated to themſelves the fitneſs, both 
as to the period, as well as to the occafion. Mr. Fox was 
of opinion,” that the ſplendor of the prince was better 
ſupported by dignity of mind, than magnificence and 
profuſion of expenſe, and joĩned in recommending him 
to retire from that ſplendor which he had acknowledged 
was ſo neceſſary to monarchy and the national dignity, 
and in which he ſaid all people ſo much delight. 


In ſhort, the whole hiſtory of Mr. Fox affords little 
more than matter for the ſevereſt animadverſion. Every 
Engliſhman is proud to ſee a manly, fair, and conſtitu- 

tional oppoſition. But all true and genuine patriots, 
every diſintereſted and diſpaſſionate man, have long ſhud- 
dered at beholding nothing elſe but an undermining and 
reforming oppoſition. An oppoſition that has hitherto 
ſhewn no real regard either for the juſt prerogatives of the 


ſovereign, or the eſſential privileges of the people. An 
oppoſition 
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oppoſition! who pay their coutt ohh to the rabble;/to 
diſcontented : diffenters, and diſaffected republicans, for 
Mr. For has too much ſenſe and underſtanding, not to 
know, that Parliament is. only tobe uſed as the medium 
through which they can work on the paſſons of the 
people, and inflame their minds agaifrſt government. 
In Parliament they are perfectly harmleſs and innoxious; 
they know they cannot miſlead it, and are content to uſe 
it as a Funnel, through which they convey their nauſeous 
draughts to the more unthinking part of the commu- 
nity. 


With regard to the oratorical talents of Mr. Fox, 
whoſe declamatory torrent, like the deep and rapid falls of 
Niagara, overwhelms every unſuſpicious bark that is 
drawn too near its vortex, their powers are well known 
to every ſtudent in politics. As a ſcholar, and in depth 
of erudition, no one comes before him. His ſpeeches 
are extremely claſſical, and his knowledge fully compe- 
tent to every ſubject. He expreſſes himſelf with amazing 
volubility, and deals much in detail. He attacks with 
great boldneſs, and excels moſt in ſhowing a queſtion 
in ſome new point of view, or in giving the moſt won- 
derful effect and colouring to parts that have, in other 
hands, made little or no impreſſion on the Houſe. 


Yet is he far from being a good orator. He has neither 
order, nor method, and his tone of voice is frequently 
inſignificant, and ſometimes apt to produce a very ludi- 
crous effect. 
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ſuffers any thing of a perſonal nature, or 


like abuſe, to eſcape him againſt any one, except the 


panegyric, nor 
iniſter, whoſe conduct he attacks on all occaſions in 
the moſt general terms of cenſure and reprob 
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"Gznanar. TARLETON. 


- 


Tris gentleman is the ſon of Mr. Tarleton, a reſpec- 
table merchant at Liverpool, through whoſe intereſt he 
was elected one of its repreſentatives in Parliament in 


1790. 


His military character will be found in the hiſtory of 
the American war, in which he ſerved with great gallan- 
try and ſpirit, and acquired a degree of reputation equal 
to that of any other officer of the Britiſh forces. 


On his coming into Parliament he took a decided part 
with oppoſition, and has ever ſince been one of the moſt 
active in arraigning the conduct of miniſtry with regard 
to the war, and in condemning every military > HIER 
in its * 


| Indeed, from a review of his parliamentary hiſtory, he 


ſeems to have been particularly appointed to this poff, 


which is generally given by the party to ſome young man 
in the ſervice, and from which General Fitzpatrick, 
whom he has ſucceeded, wiſhed moſt probably to be 
relieved in order to have a command at home againſt the 
miniſter, | 


Hence 
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Hence every movement in the campaigns we have had 
has been ignorantly planned and weakly executed; troops 
have been ſent to one place when they ſhould have been 
ſent to another; all our officers have been boys, and our 
recruits either too old or too young. The miniſter has 
been ſeverely cenſured for not doing what was from the 
nature of it altogether impracticable, and highly crimi- 
nated for not having guarded againſt events that could 
not poſſibly be foreſeen or conjeftured;. even the hard 
Froft that enabled the French to effect the invaſion of 
Holland, has been made a foundation of the moſt ſerious 


charge __ him. 


In ſhort, this a has ſo a0 pointed a 
defects of our military operations, and ſhewed with ſuch 
wonderful clearneſs and facility, how we might have been 
triumphant and ſucceſsful in every thing, and every 
where, that one cannot help regretting his not having 
been employed; in which caſe, we ſhould have had no 
more complaints of the preſent war, than we had of 
that in America, which, during the whole conſe; of it, 
was never once reprobated by him, though full of errors 
and miſcarriages, beſides, that the 9bze& of it was by no 
means ſo laudable or meritorious, as that now carrying 
on againſt France, which is certainly for the purpoſe of 
preventing the utter deſtruction of all civil order and 
fociety. 


Profeſional men are never made the ſubject of his 
cenſure; heir conduct, on the contrary, is always ſure 
of having his praiſe. We do not mean by this to repre- 

| ſent 
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ſent them as undeſerving of it, but, perhaps, if the 
General was in the actual ſervice of government, he 
might think the members of adminiſtration equally void 
of blame in the proſecution of the war. 


As a ſpeaker he is certainly very able. His language 
is ſtrong and forcible, his obſervations ready and well 
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Ma. ROLLE. 


No one has ever ſat in Parliament with more indepen- 
dence of character, or a higher ſenſe of honor than this 
gentleman, who is one of the repreſentatives for Devon- 
ſhire, for which place he was firſt elected in the year 1776. 


His conduct has always been regulated by the trueſt 
and moſt ſteady regard to the real and genuine principles 
of the conſtitution, which he has on all occaſions defended 
againſt the inroads of oppoſition with the utmoſt ſpirit, 


courage, and firmneſs, and a degree of ability and effect 


that has done him the greateſt honor, 


No one has been more uniform in his ſupport of the 
miniſter, to whom he ſeems attached through the moſt 
pure and uninfluenced coincidence of ſentiment on all 
great political points, and eſpecially where government 
and the more important meaſures of adminiſtration have 
appeared to call for a fair and honorable defence againſt 
the attacks they have received. 


On Mr. Baſtard's boaſting of his independence, Mr. 


Rolle took occaſion to obſerve, © that he always acted 
% from the dictates of his conſcience, and delivered his 
s ſentiments with the ſame indifference to parties, as his 


« worthy colleague had declared he did.” A conduct, 


which, 
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which, we are happy to add, derives no little weight and 
reſpectability, from the large landed property” _ great 
perſonal mo that he poſſeſſes, 


Mr. Rolle is colonel of the fourth regiment of the 
Devonſhire militia, and in the year 1786, when the 
enemy were expected to land on the coaſt of Devonſhire, 
offered to go down and raiſe five hundred men at his own 
expenſe. | f -=— 


In the affair of the regency in 1988 the part Mr. 
Rolle took will ever reflect the greateſt luſtre! on his 
name. He wiſhed every reſpect to be paid the Prince of 
Wales, but declared, © that however brilliant might be 
« his virtues, or illuſtrious his character, it ſhould never 
„ fo far dazzle his eyes, as to make him loſe fight of the 
„duty he owed to a lawful and much-beloved nag. on 
and to the people of England.” 


As a ſpeaker he is always ready and fluent, and never 
fails to curb the unbridled intemperance of oppoſition 
with a becoming ſpirit, in the exerciſe of which, the 
buffoonery -of Mr. Courtenay, and the impertinent wit 
of Sheridan, are frequently chaſtiſed and repelled, 
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Ma. FRANCIS. 


* 9 
+ 


| Turs gentleman, who was formerly firſt clerk of the 


war office, under the late Lord Barrington, is one of the 


repreſentatives in Parliament for Yarmouth, in Hamp- 
ſhire, for which place he was firſt elected in 1784. 


He has always been on the fide of oppoſition, and 
principally points his attacks at the affairs of India, and 
particularly thoſe of Bengal, with which he is extremely 
converſant, having been a member of the Supreme 
Council under Mr. Haſtings. He was one of the managers 
of the impeachment of the Houſe of Commons againſt 
that gentleman, the materials for which coſt Mr. Burke 
' thirteen years in collecting, and the hearing of which 


took up more than ſeven years, of a trial before both 


Houſes of Parliament, aſſiſted by all the judges in Eng- 
land, in Weſtminſter Hall. 


Mr. Francis chiefly confines his animadverſions on the 
civil government of India, and is inceſſantly at the Board 
of Controul, the conduct of which never fails ſupplying 
him with conſtant ſubjects of attack, on all which occa- 
ſions he never arraigns, without pretending to have a very 
ſincere regret for the cauſe, which has made Mr. Dun- 


das obſerve, that he would much rather have the decla- 
| „ matory 
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« matory violence of Mr. Fox, than the affected candor of 


this gentleman.” 


He certainly has abilities as a ſpeaker, but his ſpeeches 
are frequently of the moſt immoderate length, and by far 
too long to claim the patience they ſtand in need of. In 
the ſenate, as well as on the ſage, the ſpace of time oc- 
cupied by any one of the actors, is generally proportioned 
in the imagination by the conſequence attached. to his 
character. This Mr. Francis does not appear ſenſible of, 


and hence very often greatly exceeds the part allowed 


him in the (rn drama. 


Owing to this want of unity he frequently tires before 
he has well got to the middle of his ſpeech, but it is very 
neceſſary, perhaps, that' there ſhould always be ſome 
ſpeakers, like the late Mr. David Hartley, and others, 
to afford the members an opportunity of going up to 
Bellamy's to get their dinner, or any refreſhment they 
may ſtand in need of, without loſing oy of the 1 
Pu of the 1 
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LORD HAWKESBURY, 


I IS lordſhip is deſcended from a very ancient and re- 
ſpectable family, and is nearly related to Sir Banks Jen- 
kinſon, Bart. of Walcot, in the county of Oxford. 


Aſter being properly initiated in the firſt rudiments of 

learning at the Charter-houſe in London, he was re- 
moved to the univerſity of Oxford, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as the author of ſome verſes on the death of the 
father of his preſent Majeſty, and continued till about 
the year 1752, when he became maſter of arts. 


In the year 1759, his abilities acquired no little fame by 


« A Diſcourſe on the Conduct of the Government of 
4 Great Britain with reſpe& to Neutral Nations during 
« the preſent War,” which his lordſhip wrote and pub- 
liſhed for the purpoſe of defending adminiſtration in the 
ſeizure of ſome Dutch veſſels carrying French property. 
This learned and maſterly performance, exhibiting great 
information, deep reſearch, and a perfect acquaintance 
with hiſtory and civil law, was much read by the public, 
and gained his lordſhip the moſt honourable and flattering 
marks of approbation and regard from miniſtry. 


His lordſhip was about this time introduced into the 
treaſury, and ſoon after became private ſecretary to the 
| | Earl 


* 
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Earl of Bute. On the advancement of this nobleman in 
1761 to the ſecretaryſhip of ſtate, his lordſhip appointed 
him to be one of the under ſecretaries. On the 1ſt of 
June, 176, he was promoted to the treaſurerſhip of the 
board of ordnance, and-in April, 1763, a — 
* the Joint ſecretaries of GA 


f 


He eee eee 
in 1572, for Haſtings in 1774, and for Saltaſh in 1784, 
which he continued to repreſent until the 21{t of Auguſt, 
* 1 bb wie collec Ye IO Houſe. 


On the introduction of the Rockitgham: miniſtry i in 
1565, he loſt his poſts, but in July that year, he was 
made auditor of accounts to the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales. Fir aths =) En 


On the next revolution of politics, his lordſhip was in 
1766 made one of the lords of the admiralty, in which 
he continued till December 1967, when he was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, a place which 
he held five years. In 1772, he was appointed a vice- 
treaſurer of Ireland, and was made clerk of the pells in 
Ireland in 1775, on the reſignation of Charles Fox, which 
fituation he now holds. He is alſo chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, and preſident of the lords of the 
committee of council of trade and plantations. 


His lordſhip is a frequent ſpeaker in the Lords, as he 
was for many years in the Lower Houſe, and ſrom his 
long experience in Parliament, and intimate acquaintance 
Vol. I. H with 
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with politics, muſt be r an 
* it {1 ot 1 
10 | 20 Oi HL 


| Indeed thewelght of his dos his well · grounded 


knowledge of buſineſs, and the political intereſts of Great 


Britain, has often cauſed him to be ſuſpected of poſſeſſing 
ſomè particular kind of private influence, by which he has 
directed the public meaſures, and ſometimes to bo directly 
charged with it. In the year 178g, however, his lord- 


ſhip took occaſion to obſerve, in anſwer to an inſinuation 


of the kind thrown out by Mr. Fox, „that he had been 
“ frequently honored with his Majeſty's commands to 
t attend him in the cleſet, but that-it had always been on 
% eta buſineſs ;” in this his lordſhip was confirmed by 
Lord North, who was immediately. appealed to: for the 
truth of the aſſertion. 20. 


No one in either Houſe underſtands the conſtitution of 


his country better than his lordſhip. He has well ſtudied: 


it, and never fails to defend it, knowing how eſſential it is 


to the happineſs of the people. Indeed, as his lordſhip 
has obſerved, it were much to bewiſhed © that the youth 


« of Great Britain would ſtudy the conſtitution of every 
other country, that they might learn the defects of each, 
« and by that means, be the better enabled to judge of, 
* and admire the beauties and benefits of their. own.” “ 


11100 


As a ſpeaker, as well as a ſtateſman, his lordſhip ſtands 
eminently diſtinguiſhed. His matter is always important, 


and well) arranged. He delivers himſelf in à dignifiecd 


manner, at the ſame time, that what he ſays; flows from 


. 
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him with wonderful eaſe. The warmth of debate never 
puts his temper in any kind of danger. He is always cool 
and collected, and yet ſufficiently animated to give a pro- 
per force and energy to what he ſays, which is always at- 
tended to with great reſpe& by both ſides the Houſe. 
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EARL STANHOPE: col Ky 


HIS lordſhip, who was born Auguſt 3d, 1753, is the 
third Earl of Stanhope, and ſucceeded his father in 1786. 


James, the firſt Earl of Stanhope, married, February 
24, 1713, Lucy, youngeſt daughter of Thomas Pitt, Eſq. 
of Wiltſhire, anceſtor of the Earl of Chatham, and 
Lord Camelford, by whom he had iſſue, Philip, the late 


earl, who married in 1745, Grizel Hamilton, daughter of 24d] 
Viſcount Binning, ſon of Thomas, Earl of Haddington, for 
in Scotland. | abil 


| His lordſhip was a member of the Houſe of Commons, 
and fat for Chipping Wycomb, for which place he was 
elected in 1780, and continued till he ſucceeded to the 


peerage. 
He married, December 19, 1774, Heſter* Pitt, eldeſt 


daughter of William, late Earl of Chatham, who died 
the 18th of July, 1780. He afterwards married Eliza- 


beth, daughter of Henry Grenville, Eſq. late governor of N. 
Barbadoes, and niece to the. Marquis of Buckingham, by farth 
whom amongſt other children he has iſſue a ſon, m.. for L 
Mahon, born June 4, 1785. tinct 
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One of the ſevereſt conteſts ever known in this coun- 
try for a ſeat in Parliament was encountered hy his lord- 
ſhip in the year 2754, when he ſtood with Lord Viſcount 
Mountmorres for the city of Weſtminſter, in oppoſition 
to Earl Lincoln, the late Duke of — Earl 
_— the n Ds of Northumberland. 4 

mils q 1 2 1903 
E Ran Le neee their oppo- 
rents out of the field in /pcechi/ying, but the great family 
connexions and fortunes they had to contend with, left, 
them in a conſiderable minority at the end of a moſt be. 


dieous and violent poll. nt bott WH 6 10 WN 
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for the preſent miniſter, in praiſe of whoſe, merit and 

abilities, he has on a variety of occaſions, been extremely 
laviſh. 


Fle is, at preſent, in oppoſition to admĩniſtration, at leaſt 
with regard to the French revolution, and the proſecution 
of the war. He has always expreſſed himſelf concerning 
the former in terms of the higheſt admiration, and has for 
ſome time been amongſt the few in the Houſe of Lords 
who have adviſed an immediate peace. 


No one carries his notions of a parliamentary reform 
farther than his lordſhip, being decidedly, and avowedly 
for univerſal-ſuffrages, annual elections, and a total ex : 
tnc tian ofall W e N contractors. 
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His lordſhip is well read, and poſſeſſes a great deal of 
knowledge, but has yet to learn the vaſt difference between 
theory and practice. It is an eaſy thing to make govern - 


ments in the cloſet. A more equal repreſentatioſ of the 


people may alſo be had. Though if all the different ci- 
ties, counties, and boroughs were to-morrow to elect 
members of parliament according to the number of their 


inhabitants, it is impoſlible, from the fluctuation of all hu- 


man affairs, that it could, any more than an equalization 
of proꝑerty, long remain ſo; and after all, before the 
conſtitution is tor up by the roots to pleaſe the ſpeculative 
Furor of a few modern reformers, it/ ſurely is incum- 
bent in them, to make it appear, that the alteration they 
propoſe would be likely to procure 338 members more 
virtuous and independent than are obtained wh Us 2257 
mode of election. 05 


As a ſpeaker the noble Earl is extremely fluent, but he 
is more impetuous than animated, and is ſo extremely irre- 
gular in the tones of his voice, ſometimes dropping them 
ſuddenly from the higheſt to the loweſt key, and ſometimes 
raiſing them as ſuddenly from the loweſt tothe higheſt, that, 
joined to the eccentricity of his manner, it is impoſſible 
any thing he ſays can ever be expected to make a ſerious 
n | 


Indeed 40 de forget the ſervation that the has 
Lord North once made of him in the Lower Houſe, 
when taking occaſion to attack one of his loans, and to 
attempt to prove all the calculations it contained falſe 
eds and 
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 EARL' STANHOPE, 
and erroneous, the miniſter, with his uſual turn for far- 


” 
. 


but that when he had ex- 


caſm, remarked © that the noble earl was a very great 
experience, 
perience, he would be the wonder of the 


man without any 
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KARL or DERBY. © 


T rite of this nobleman was firſt created in 1485, 
and is the ſecond earldom in the liſt of Britiſh peerage. 


His lordſhip, who was born in 1752, and ſucceeded 
his father in 1776, is the twelfth earl, and was married 
in 1773 to Lady Elizabeth Hamilton, only daughter of 
James, late Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, by whom 
he has iſſue, Edward, Lord Stanley, born 21ſt of April, 


1775: 


In his politics his lordſhip has always been with Mr. 
Fox, to whom he apparently is attached by the ſtrongeſt 
coincidence of ſentiment. In the review of his ſenato- 
rial hiſtory we find him continually in the wake of that 
great opþo/itioniſ?. Indeed, a reference to his conduct will 
ſerve as an index to the character of the noble Earl, who, 
to ſpeak in vulgar phraſeology, ſeems to have followed him 
through 2hick and thin in his parliamentary career. 


On the 19th of Auguſt, 1783, his lordſhip was ap” 
pointed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, which ſitu- 
ation, however, he only held till the 31ſt of December 
following. | 


* 
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Of his lordſhip's powers no mean opinion is to be form- 
ed if we conſider how much they have been tried, and 
to what occaſions they have been thought equal. His 
lordſhip undertook to reconcile the coalition of Mr. Fox 
to Lord North, to defend his Eaſt India bill, to ſupport 
him in the affair of the regency, and, in ſhort, to give 
his conduct a colour of reaſon and conſiſtency, When 
even his own, aue and Ry has been unable to 
do it. = cant e y 


His — in \ Parliament i is is chiefly directed againſt, 
the war, and the various operations by ſea and land in the 
. — of it, all which his lordſtiip attacks as founded 

rance and error, and of a tendency at once ruinous, 
if not fatal to the Britiſh empire. 

He ſpeaks, with, great readineſs, and in a neat, lively, 
and pointed manner, and generally directs his attacks 
where they are moſt likely to be felt. But his want of voice, 
perſon, and addreſs, muſt for ever prevent him from arri- 


ving at any degree of eminence as an orator. 
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Tins diſtinguiſhed character was born at Newcaſtle 
upon Tyne, where his father acquired a. handſome for- 


tune in trade, and is brother to Sir William Scott, his 
Majeſty's advocate-general, and n 97 the deer gh 
of Downton, | 


Sir John Scott, after leaving Oxford, was admitted a 


ſtudent of the Middle Temple in ern e Yi 


and was called to the bar in 1776. 


In 1783 he obtained a ſilk gown,” and ſbon after was 
elected a member of parliament for Weobly, in Here- 
er which place be has ever fince be ry ax gel 


His profeſional talents bin him to the 
patronage of Lord Thurlow, in 1788 he was appointed 
his Majeſty's ſolicitor-general, when he received the honor 
of knighthood, and in 1793 he ſucceeded to the ſituation 
of attorney-general, on Sir Archibald Macdonald's being 
made lord chief baron of the Exchequer. 


Such abilities are calculated to do honor to any ſtation. 
He ſoon began to make a very diſtinguiſhed figure in the 
Houſe of Commons, for which the time he was choſen 
a member was particularly favorable. On the ſubject 

of 
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of Mr. Fox's Eaſt India bill he diſplayed the moſt un- 


common talents, and was amongſt the moſt powerful of 


its opponents. He alſo was much employed in arranging 


the regency bill, which involved as much legal doctrine 
as the authority of the ſtatutes could perhaps be found to 
furniſh. But on no occaſion did he more happily exert 
himſelf, than on the motion for the ſuſpenſion of the 
habeas corpus act, his reaſoning in favor of which effec- 
tually ſilenced the dreadful apprehenſions of oppoſition 
on account of the hberties of the people. 


The part of Sir Jchn Scott's: parliamentary hiſtory 


that will be moſt likely to tranſimit his name with no 
ſmall ſhare of eclat to future ages, is the concern he had 
in 1594 in the proſecution, of perſons charged with high 
treuſon, a more momentous buſineſs than which never 
engaged the attention of an attorney - general, or came 
under the legal diſcuſſion of a court of juſtice. 


The ſituation he had the honor to hold, impoſed a 


duty on him as ſevere, in any ſenſe of the word, as 
could be thrown on an individual; the taſk he had to 


perform was of the moſt folemn and important nature: 
he was to conduct a great public proſecution, on which 
the whole nation was in a manner convulſed, in ſuch a 
way as to render it effectual, but it was alſo his duty 


not to render it effectual by violating any one of the rules 


of the law, or of juſtice. 


On this arduous and laborious occaſion, in which he 
gave his ſervices to the public without any fee or reward, 
” TIE 
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it was his lot to ſtand in a variety of characters, and to 


be called upon to act in a variety of capacities. Firſt as 
a member of the committee of the Houſe of Commons 
to whom the papers relative to the conſpiracy had been 


referred, then to examine it in a more important light as 
his Majeſty's attorney-general, and, * to nn it 


ap; ge, kr SN ter t. 
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The ableſt men in the e Sir len Scott obſer - 


ved, had agreed with him in thinking it a proper caſe for 
the conſideration of a grand jury, who had ſanctioned 


by their concurrence, after a * af four e e = 


on ug at Hi 


With reſpect tothe * whether the acquittal of 
à perſon by a jury, proves his innocence, or not, he 
ſaid, in point of law, and, indeed, in point of com- 


mon ſenſe, the real, and the only effect of a verdict of 


« not guilty, generally ſpeaking, was, that the perſon 


„ could not be tried again for the ſame offence. No man, 
« who pretended to know any thing of the theory of the 
% law, no man who knew any thing of its practice, could 
« for a moment contend, that a verdict of not guilty, 


« was a full eſtabliſhment of the moral innocence of the 


party accuſed.”* 


It is not often that this gentleman delivers himſelf in 
the ſenate, and when he does, he affects leſs to he a 
champion than a meek perſuader, and is rather the calm 
reaſoner than the boiſterous declaimer. Indeed, it is the 


opinion of many, that violence can only be effectual and: 


2 productive 
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productive, in proportion as the audience want diſcern- 
ment. 


His legal knowledge i is univerſally allowed. It is im- 
poſſible for any one to underſfand a caſe more clearly, 
or explain it better. He is always completely maſter of 
the ſubject 5 to make himſelf acquainted with which, he 
always appears to have given it every EY attention 
„ enn 290A 1 


He is, Init 0 flirewdeſt men in the 
Houſe of Commons, and though he ſometimes ſeems 
embarraſſed, from beginning a ſpeech in a low tremulous 
tone of voice, yet the formalized and ſteady tenor with 


which he purſues his argument, nn removes 
any ſuppoſition of the kind. 1 ö 


When he ſpeaks it is generally at great length; at the 
end of three hours he appears no more exhauſted than 
when he began. His language is always elegant and cor- 
rect, and he ſeems rather to pride himſelf in the depth of 
his underſtanding, and the cloſeneſs of his reaſoning, 
than to attempt diſtinguiſhing himſelf by the fineneſs of 
his oratory, or the ſplendor of his eloquence. 
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LORD KENYON. 


Hrs lordſhip is the eldeſt furviving ſon of Lloyd 
Kenyon, of Bryn, in the county-of. Flint, Eſq. by Jane, 
his wife, eldeſt daughter of Robert Eddowes, of Eagle 
Hall, in the county of Cheſter, Eſq. which Lloyd Ken- 
yon was ſon of Thomas, a younger ſon of the ancient 


family of Kenyon, of Peele, in the county of Lancaſhire. 


He was married in 1773 to his couſin Mary, third 


daughter of George Kenyon, Eſq. of Peele, and was 


created a peer of Great Britain the ↄth of June, 1788. 


His lordſhip was regularly bred to the profeſſion of 


the law, and after practiſing principally at the Chancery 


bar for many years with the higheſt reputation, was, on 


account of his great abilities, in the year 1783 ap- 


pointed his Majeſty's. attorney - general, and alſo lord chief 
juſtice of Cheſter. He was made maſter of the Rolls in 


1784, and attained his preſent high ſituation of lord chief 
juſtice of the court of King's Bench in 1788, on the 


reſignation of Earl Mansfield. 


In 1780 he was elected a member of Parliament for 
Hindon, and in 1784 for Tregony, for which place he 


continued to ſit till he was called to the Upper Houſe. 


His 
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| His lordſhip has given many proofs of his ptofeſſional 
talents; and will no doubt long adorn the page of hiſtory, 
for his very able and zealous defence of Lord George 
Gordon, tried in 1780 for high treaſon, in the court of 
King's Bench, and who certainly owed his acquittal to 
having entruſted his cauſe in the hands of one, to whoſe 


character the public opinion had attached ſo _ rare 


and excellent qualities. 


In the King's Bench his legal powers are continually 
exerciſed for the good of the community. He is the great- 
eſt moral judge, perhaps, that ever preſided in a court of 
law. In his lordſhip the cauſe of virtue and of juſtice 
never fail of meeting with a friend. The infamous ſedu- 
cer of female chaſtity and honor, whether in the virgin 
ruin of a beloved daughter, or the moſt adulterous crimes 
with a once fond and affectionate wife, never eſcapes his 
penetrating eye, nor thoſe juſt and proper animadverſions 
fo neceſſary for the conſideration of the jury, who have 
always coincided with his lordſhip, in thinking the ſevereſt 
puniſhment due to an offence, which, in its nature and 
tendency, roots up all faith and confidence between man 
and man, tears all the nicer bonds of lite aſunder, and 
entails the moſt endleſs diſgrace and miſery on civil 
ſociety. 


His lordſhip has alſo taken every means in his power 
for reſcuing the honor of the profeſſion from thoſe, who 
are found to diſgrace it by the infamy of their practice; 
many attorneys have, fince he has preſided in the court 
of King's Bench, been ſtruck off the rolls, and otherwiſe 
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puniſhed for the irregularity or baſeneſs of their conduct; 


and we doubt not that the preſent chief juſtice, the honor 
and integrity of whoſe adminiſtration' has met with the 
higheſt applauſe in Parliament, will continue the infinite 
pains he has taken to render the profeſſion reſpectable, by 
removing from it all ſuch perſons as he can poſſibly lay 
his hands on as proper objects for the reſentment of the 


Pa ty / 


court. « 1 :, *$; 3 14 3 ] 


His lordſhip as a ſpeaker derives no little influence 
from his known integrity; benevolence - of heart, and 
great moral virtues,” which have not more recommended 
him to the love of the people, than to the immediate 
notice and eſteem of his moſt gracious ſovereign. 
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: R1curT Honor ABLE THOMAS HARLEY. 


Tris gentleman, who was originally intended for 


trade, firſt ſtarted into public notice in the year 1761, 


when he was choſen an alderman of London for Port- 
ſoken OE in the room of Sir William Calvert. 

In monks of . and family bebe perhaps, before 
any other perſon that ever filled the office of a magiſtrate 
of the city of London, and the firſt mann: that 
ever held that ſituation. 


He is uncle to the preſent Earl of Oxford, and is 
deſcended from Robert Harley, Eſq. who was chancellor 
and under-treaſurer of the Exchequer i in 1710, and lord 
high treaſurer in 1712. 


On the commencement of his political career his 
handſome perſon, powerful connections, ready talents, 
and engaging manners, ſoon rendered him a very formi- 
dable opponent to Mr. Wilkes and his party, who were 
at that time carrying every thing before them to a moſt 
alarming extent, 


Mr. Harley was ſheriff in 19564 at the burning of the 
famous North Briton No. 45, by a vote of the Houſe of 
Vol. I. | I Commons, 
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112 RIGHT HON. THOMAS HARLEY. 


Commons, which he cauſed to be done in oppoſition to 
the populace at the imminent hazard of his life. 


An event happened during the time he was lord mayor 
in 1768, that gave him a ſtill greater occaſion for the 
exerciſe of his firmneſs and reſolution. A moſt tumul- 


tuous. mob riotouſly aſſembled round the Manfion Houſe, - 


for the expreſs purpoſe of inſulting the chief magiſtrate, 
on account of his zeal for government, and ſhewing how 
far they thought his power and authority might be ſet at 
defiance. Mr. Harley, however, inſtead of being diſ- 
mayed, ſuddenly ruſhed. out upon the rioters, ſeized 
hold of the ringleaders, and diſperſed the rabble, which 
had collected together in great force, and threatened the 
utmoſt . to the general * 


He has ſeveral times been elected a member of Par- 
liament for the city of London, to which honor he 
firſt ſucceeded in 1762, but is at preſent one of the 
repreſentatives for Herefordſhire, to which he was firft 
elected in the year 1776. 


Mr. Harley has always voted in favor of government, 
to which he has both in and out of Parliament ever 
proved himſelf a moſt powerful and ſteady friend. In 
the Houſe of Commons he is of no little weight and 
conſequence, and in the city, his ſervices! have been 
equally laudable and ſucceſsſul. 


10 No one, perhaps, has been more in favor with admi- 
niſtration; and his contracts with government, as well as 


RIGHT HON, THOMAS HARLEY, 113 


his other various extenſive and important concerns, muſt 
long fince have put him in poſſeſſion of the moſt inde- 
pendent fortune. | 


Beſides being one of his Majeſty's privy-council, he is 
lord lieutenant of the county of Radnor, and a lord of 
trade and plantation. He alſo holds ſeveral places of 
honor and truſt in the city, of which he is the father 


or ſenior magiſtrate. 


Mr. Harley was born the 29th of Auguſt, 1730, and 
was married the 15th of March, 1752, to the daughter 
of Edward Bangham, Eſq. by whom he has been bleſ- 
ſed with a numerous and lovely progeny, who have not a 
little increaſed the conſequence of his family, one of 
his daughters being married to Lord Rodney, and another 
to the Earl of Kinnoul, both peers of Great Britain. 


On the the late election of a member for the city of 
London, Mr. Harley came forward in ſupport of Mr. 
Luſhington, the avowed advocate for war, in oppoſition 
to Alderman Coombe, who had declared himſelf in favor 
of peace, and was very eſſentially inſtrumental in car 
rying that gentleman's election, the event of which clearly 
proved a very conſiderable majority of the livery to be 
decidedly with adminiſtration, a fact that had been diſ- 
puted with the utmoſt confidence and effrontery. 
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LORD BRIDPORT. 


H IS lordſhip is the ſecond ſon of the Rev. Mr. Hood, 
who reſided many years vicar of Butleigh, in Somer- 
fetſhire, and afterwards of 'Thorncomb, in Devonſhire, 


and is brother to Lord Hood. 


His progreſs through the various walks of his profeſſion 
Bas been ſuch as to gain him the eſteem and reſpect of 
every one, as well ſuperiors as inferiors ; his ſpirit and 
knowledge make him highly valued by the former, while 
his excellence as an officer, his humanity and benevo- 
lence, ſecure him the ſame ſentiments from the latter. 


In the laſt war his talents were long loſt to the public 
when they might have been rendered moſt effectually 
beneficial, by the diſguſt he took at the conduct and event 
of the memorable diſpute between Admiral, afterwards 
Lord Keppel, and Sir Hugh Palliſer. 


Though out of actual ſervice, his country was not 
entirely deprived of the advantage of his abilities, his 
advice being conſtantly required by the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 


* 


His 
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His lordſhip is one of the repreſentatives in Parlia- 
ment for the town of Buckingham, and in 1783 was 
made a knight of the bath; he is alſo treaſurer of Green- 
wich Hoſpital, and rear-admiral of England; and on the 
15th of November, 1794, he was made a peer of Ire- 
land, by the title of Baron Bridport of Cricket, Saint 
Thomas. hn 2:99 


At the commencement of the preſent war his lord- 
ſhip's naval abilities were again called into action. 


It is not our purpoſe to recount all his gallant ſervices, 
ſo much to his own honor, and the proſperity of his 
country. The brilliant ſucceſſes that have attended his lord- 
ſhip's profeſſional exertions are well known to the public. 


On account of the indiſpoſition of Earl Howe his 
lordſhip has been inveſted with the command of the 
grand fleet, with which he has lately obtained a victory 
over the French, of the firſt importance to the naval and 
commercial intereſts of the country, and which may be 
conſidered as a happy counterpart to the glorious firſt of 
June. 


All profeſſional men ſpeak of his lordſhip as a moſt 
excellent ſeaman, and in every reſpe& qualified to add 
the higheſt luſtre to the Britiſh navy. 


From his lordſhip's great information and experience 
much uſe and benefit may be expected to the nation in 
general from his having a ſeat in the Houſe of Com- 
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116 LORD BRIDPORT. 


mons, the thanks of which, with the higheſt encomiums, 
were unanimouſly voted him for his undaunted bravery, 
and gallant conduct on the 1ſt of June in the entire 
defeat of the grand fleet of France, on which occaſion 
the moſt general illuminations and rejoicings were con- 
tinued for three days ſucceſſively to teſtify the joy of 
the public. 
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Ricur HoxoABZLZ DUDLEY RYDER. 


Tar S gentleman, whoſe eloquence and knowledge ac- 
quired him ſuch early fame in the Houſe of Commons, 
to which he was elected for Tiverton in 1784, is the ſon 
of Lord Harrowby, Baron of Harrowby, in the county 
of Lincoln, created a Britiſh peer in 1776, and who, in 
1762, married the daughter and coheireſs of Doctor 
Richard Terrick, Biſhop of London. 


Sir Dudley Ryder, Knight, grandfather of Mr. Ryder, 
born 1691, was bred to the law, and in 1756, his late 
Majeſty, in reward of his long and faithful ſervices, de- 
termined. to raiſe him to the dignity of a peer, and a 
warrant was accordingly ſigned for the purpoſe, the 24th 
of May, 1756, but Sir Dudley died on the following day, 
before the patent was completed. He was Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench, and was ſucceeded 
at his death by the late Earl of Mansfield. 


He is joint paymaſter of his Majeſty's forces with the 
Right Honorable Thomas Steele, and in his parliamentary 
conduct has always voted in favor of adminiſtration, of 
whoſe meaſures he is a moſt able and reſpectable ſupporter 
on the true principles of the conſtitution. 
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118 RIGHT HONORABLE DUDLEY RYDER, 


Tt is in the nature of genius to diſdain approaching the 
more elevated diſtinctions of life in a gradual riſe, and to 
reach at once the zenith of fame. Hence we find this 
gentleman on his firſt appearance in the political firma- 
ment, a ſtar of the moſt brilliant luſtre, and of a radi- 
ance at once the object of wonder and admiration. 


In moving the addreſs to his Majeſty on his moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne, on the opening of the ſeſ- 
fion, it is an honor uſually conferred on ſome young 
member, recommended on account of his family, fortune, 
or abilities. In 1787 this taſk was aſſigned Mr. Ryder, 


who in prefacing his motion, much attracted the general 
attention by the elegance of his expreſſions, the ſtrength of 


his argument, and what in- parliamentary language may 
technically be termed point. 


Mr. Ryder ſaid, facts were ſo convincing of themſelves 
that they wanted no other aid than the mere recital of them, 


to gain the approbation of every individual, and that the 


fear, therefore, of acquitting himſelf reſpectably in the 
office he had taken, was proportionably the leſs, as there 
was the leſs occaſion to depend upon himſelf. He had 
only to recapitulate the meaſures purſued, that the con- 
curring ſentiments of the Houſe might be enſured to 
them. | 


The honorable gentleman then went into the merits of 
the conduct of adminiſtration in a ſpeech ſo fully and fo 
ably as to gain the higheſt tribute of applauſe. Mr. Fox 
ſaid, © that its eloquence was of the firfl order, and that it 
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RIGHT HONORABLE DUDLEY RYDER. 119 


0 <vas one of the beft firft ſpeeches ever delivered in parlia.. 
nent, a compliment as honorable from the quarter 
from whence it came, as it was juſt to the perſon who re- 
ceived it. 149. | 


Mr. Ryder's talents have been ſucceſsfully uſed in a de- 
fence of the meaſures in general in ſupport of govern- 
ment, and have frequently ſhewn a happy turn for wit 
as well as argument. 


In the late voluntary ſubſcriptions for the internal de- 
fence of the kingdom, which oppoſition laboured with ſo 
much laudable zeal and induſtry to prove unconſtitutional 
and dangerous, Mr. Ryder, with great force and applica- 
tion, ſaid, It was worthy of remark, that the very ſame 
« gentlemen who contended that the preſent ſubſcriptions, 
in protecting the kingdom, were improper, and went 
to deſtroy the conſtitution, were the ſame gentlemen 
% who defended ſimilar ſubſcriptions in 1782, on the pre- 
“ text, that it was not money, but arms and accoutrements 
that were then ſubſcribed, which was, in fact, ſaying, 
& that it was illegal to ſubſcribe, if the ſubſcription was 


in the ſhape of a guinea, but perfectly legal and con- 


“ ſtitutional, if in the ſhape of a m/quet, ſword, or Bay- 


© net. 


As an orator Mr. Ryder promiſes to rank in the firſt 
claſs. His ſpeeches have great matter as well as words, 
and his language and manner are equally elegant and im- 


preſſive. 
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120 RIGHT HONORABLE DUDLEY RYDER, 


He was born the 22d of December 1762, and lately 
married to Lady Suſan Leviſon Gower, daughter of the 
Marquis of Stafford, whoſe accompliſhments have long 
been the admiration of the faſhionable world. 


1 SIR 


man mg ©y _ 
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Si BENJAMIN HAMME T. 


Tuts gentleman, who ſurniſhes in his hiſtory, a very 
ſtriking and laudable inſtance of what may be expected 
from the exerciſe of a happy combination of induſtry and 
integrity, in the common concerns of life, is a magiſtrate 
of the city of London, in which he has long been eſtab- 
liſhed with the higheſt character, as a merchant and ban- 
ker of the firſt conſequence and reſpectability. 


He was elected an alderman in 1785, and ſerved the 
office of ſheriff in 1789, equally to his own reputation 
and the honor of the city. 


From the year 1780, he has been conſtantly in parlia- 
ment. He was firſt elected at that time, again in 1784, 
and afterwards at the general election, in 1790, for Taun- 
ton, of which place he is a native, and moſt deſervedly a 
favorite and popular repreſentative, having conſiderably 
enlarged the town with new and handſome buildings, and 
endeared himſelf to it by the frequent exerciſe of that 
hoſpitality which he ſo largely poſſeſſes. 


In the courſe of his ſenatorial duty he has been neither 
inactive nor unuſeful. A more diſtinguiſhed proof of 
the nobleſt principles of liberality, or the higheſt ſenſe of 


honor, and firſt rules of juſtice and equity, was never af- 
forded 
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122 SIR BENJAMIN HAMMET. 


forded in the conduct of an individual, than diſplayed by 
this gentleman, in his bringing ina bill for rendering the 
eſtates and private property of bankers liable to the de- 
mards of, their creditors. And though the bill was thrown 
out, and Sir Benjamin Hammet thereby diſappointed of 
his object, the laudable motive of his intention will 
always reflect the higheſt credit on his name. 


Amongſt the inſtances which he has given of his hu- 


manity, no one ſtands ſo eminently prominent in the 
public eſteem, as his procuring an a& of Parliament to 
diſcontinue the law for burning females convicted of 


_ coining, a practice which, to the diſgrace of manhood, 


and all civilized ſociety, had long obtained in this country. 


Sir Benjamin Hammet has always been with adminiſ- 
tration, and is conſidered of conſequence in the Houſe, 
for his knowledge of trade and commerce, not only of 
this country, but alſo of America, in which he has re- 
gded. | | oe 


As a ſpeaker he is very ready, and always keeps cloſely 
to the queſtion under diſcuſſion, in a proper view o 
which he is never deficient, and frequently very happy. 


He received the honor of knighthood the 11th of 
Auguſt, 1786, vpon the city's addreſſing his Majeſty 
on his eſcape from the intended aſſaſſination of Margaret 
Nicholfon, and married Miſs Eſdaile, daughter of Sir 
James Eſdaile, a wealthy alderman, and Lord Mayor in 
the year 1778. e 
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MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 


Tins great and illuſtrious nobleman is deſcended from 
a line of anceſtors who have variouſly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in this nation, He was born December 31, 1738, 
and after a liberal education, like his father, devoted him- 
ſelf to a military life. f 


During the War of 1756 he ſignalized himſelf on ſe- 
veral occaſions in Germany, which, at that time, might 
be called the ſchool of war. Here he acquired experience 
and reputation and fixed his character on a foundation 
the moſt ſure and laſting. 


He very early became a member of the Senate, being 
elected to repreſent the borough of Eye, in the eleventh 
Parliament of Great Britain, and fat as one of the repre- 
ſentatives for the ſame place, until he ſucceeded his father 
in the peerage the 23d of June, 1762. 


| His lordſhip was, at that time, colonel of the twelfth 
regiment, and in 1765, was appointed one of the lords of 
the bedchamber. In Auguſt, the ſame year, he had the 
honor to be appointed aid de camp to the King, with the 
rank of colonel of foot, and on March the 25th, 1766, 
was advanced to be colonel of the thirty-third regiment of 
foot, in the room of Sir John Griffin Griffin, 
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124 MARQUtS CORNWALLIS. 


On the 25th of December, in the ſame year, he became 
warden, and chief juſtice in Eyre, of the foreſts ſouth 
of Trent, and in 1770 he was appointed conſtable of the 
Tower of London, both of which poſts his father had 
held before him. On September the 29th, 1775, he was 
promoted to the rank of major/ general, and in 1780, 
after having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral actions in 
America, the command of a part of the army there fell 
to his lot, the whole of which was ſurrounded and taken 
by the enemy the 19th of October, 1781, an event that 
has ever been conſidered as his misfortune, and not a 
fault at all imputable to his lordſhip. | 


On his return to England he lived a life of retirement 
till the year 1786, when the critical fituation of the affairs 
of the Eaſt India Company requiring the aid of a perſon, 
whoſe integrity and abilities could claim the confidence of 
all parties, his lordſhip was ſelected to take the direction 
of that important concern with ſcarce a diſſenting voice, 
and on the igth of April, the ſame year, his lordſhip was 
appointed, by the Court of Directors, governor general 
of Bengal, and commander in chief of the Company's 
forces. 


His lordſhip's adminiſtration in the Eaſt Indies forms a 


moſt ſhining part of his hiſtory, and cannot fail tranſ- 
mitting his character down to future ages with the higheſt 
teftre, particularly his laſt campaign, which happily ter- 
minated in the glorious defeat of Tippoo Saib, the ſon 
and ſucceſſor of the celebrated Hyder Ally, and the re- 
duction of that orien'al tyrant, and ambitious prince, in 

ſuch 
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ſuch a manner, as to prevent his again making head againſt 
the Company, or offering any inſult or moleſtation to any 
of their allies. 


On the return of Earl Cornwallis to England, he was 
unanimouſly voted the thanks of Parliament for his great 
and brilliant ſervices, in conſideration of which, the Eaſt 
India Company granted him an annuity of $oool. per 
annum, for the term of twenty years. 


In 1794 his lordſhip was entruſted by government with 
an important miſſion to the continent of a private and 
confidential nature, and on the late refignation of the Duke 
of Richmond, he was honored by his Majeſty with the 
office of maſter general of the board of ordnance. 


He is alſo conſtable of the Tower, and a knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter, and was created Marquis 
Cornwallis the 15th of Auguſt, 1792. 


His lordſhip in July the 14th, 1968, married Mary, 
daughter of —— Jones, Eſq. by whom he had iſſue one 
ſon, Charles Viſcount Broome, born October the 22d, 
1774, and a daughter, Lady Mary, born July 28, 1769, 
and married to Captain Singleton of the guards. Lady 
Cornwallis died the 14th of February, 1779. 
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EARL or LAUDERDALE. 


- 


H IS. lordſhip, who is alſo Viſcount Maitland, Baron of 
Thirleſtan, Muſſelburgh, and Bolton, and Hereditary 
Royal Standard Bearer of Scotland, and a baronet, ſuc- 
ceeded his * the late * the 1 * of * 


1789. 


In 1784 he was elected a member of Parliament for 
Malmſbury, which he continued to repreſent till the 
death of his father, and in 1790 his lordſhip was elected 
one of the ſixteen peers of Scotland, in which ſituation 
he at preſent ſits in the Houſe of Lords. 


His lordſhip has always been with oppoſition, and is at 
preſent, a conſtant declaimer againſt the war, and every 
thing reſpecting the conduct of it, whether by ſea or 
land. 


He has been much in the ſtudy of politics, and is well 
verſed in the hiſtory of the French revolution. His 
lordſhip is not only well acquainted with all the extraordi- 
nary events of it, their ſecret ſprings ahd movements, but 
has been equally ſo with all the ringleaders down to Robeſ- 
Pierre, whoſe mi/dne/5 of diſpoſition, and general philanthro- 
pic maxims for the happineſs of the people rendered him, 
as well as his aſſociates, the object of a public execution. 
E Nor 
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Nor is his Lordſhip's knowledge of the affairs of France, 
and the principal a&ors, founded in mere report. He 
owes it entirely to his own perſonal inquiry and obſervation 
on the ſpot, having made frequent excurſions to the con- 
tinent for that purpoſe. Hence he never fails to afford 
the moſt ample ſupply of information on the fubject, and 
to draw his concluſions with a bold and maſterly hand. 


His lordſhip, who is a ſtaunch advocate for a parliamen- 
tary reform, and much diſtinguiſhed as a writer as well as 
an orator, lately produced a publication, entitled Letters 
to the Peers of Scotland, a work that made ſome little 
noiſe in the Houſe of Commons, from Mr. Windham's 
being charged in it with having made uſe of the expreſ- 
ſion, © periſh commerce, live the conflitution,” though his 
lordſhip kad been informed by his brother, the Honorable 
Colonel Maitland, that the exclamation had not been uſed 
by that gentleman, 


This work has likewiſe been much talked of from a 
little bit of ſecret hiſtory reſpecting it, by which we learn, 
that = 

Doctor Moore found the words, 
Doctor Mackintoſh the grammar, 
And George Robinſon the paper. 


As a ſpeaker his Tordſhip has great buſtle and conſe- 
quence, and poſſeſſes the art of giving an air of import- 
ance to what he ſays, He ſeldom, however, leaves any 
impreſſion. There is a trifling detail in his ſpeeches, ren- 
dered ſtill more tireſome by frequent anecdotes, that bear 
Vox. I. K little 
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little or no alluſion, and a petulance of remark, that 
always precludes him from delivering himſelf to advantage, 
or being liſtened to with any pleaſure or ſatisfaction. 


His lordſhip married the 15th of Auguſt, 1782, the 
only daughter of Anthony Todd, Eſq. Ser to the 
poſtotfice. 
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RfeRT Hon. WILLIAM WINDHAM. 


Ter S gentleman, whoſe character ſo highly illumines 
the political hemiſphere, was choſen one of the repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament for the city of Norwich in 1784, 
which place he at preſent fits for in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. 


Mr. Windham's firſt ſpeech in the Britiſh ſenate was 
made on the ſubject of the Weſtminſter ſcrutiny, the gth 
of February, 1785, when Mr. Fox took an opportunity 
of congratulating the Houſe on the great acceſſion f abili- 
ties they had found in him. 


He continued to vote with oppoſition till the year 1793, 
when he connected himſelf with adminiſtration, and was 
appointed ſecretary of war in the room of Sir George 
Vonge, on which occaſion he was honored with a ſeat in 
the cabinet, a mark of diſtinction that had never before 
been conferred on any perſon holding that office. 


This gentleman had no ſooner taken a decided part with 
adminiſtration than he became expoſed to the moſt illibe- 
ral obloquy of tlioſe who had before equally extolled his 
talents and his principles. 
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„The calumnies caſt on my coming into office are, 
“ faid Mr. Windham, only to be refiſted by the ſhield of 
& character. To that, my noble friend, the Duke of 
« Portland, and I, refort.. I am truly ſorry the honor- 
&« able gentleman, Mr. Sheridan, is not aſhamed of ſuch 
low mean traffic, I defy him to ſhew a ſingle circum- 
&« ſtance that can tend to caſt the ſhadow of doubt on our 
conduct. The malice of the deſign is ſo corrected by 
« the impotency of the effort, that I will not ſacrifice a 
« word in anſwering it. The honorable gentleman has 
“ aſked, why we did not continue as at firſt to give ho- 
« norable ſupport to miniſters without joining them. 
& But would not ſupport without reſponſibility annexed to 
„it be mean and diſhoneſt? In fact, if J had not come 
« into an offenfible office, where would the honorable 
« gentleman have found that re/ponfible character with 
&« which he threatens me in future? | 


Nor was this the only check that Mr. Windham gave, 
not only to their perſonal attacks, but to their affecting a 
ſuperior love and veneration for their country. © I can- 
„ not but be a little ſurprized, ſaid he, at this new-born 
« zeal for the conſtitution, coming from the quarter from 
& which it does, from thoſe who will not now admit the 
“ moſt ſuperficial touch upon it, nor even 


«« Suffer the winds of heaven 
e Vilit its face too roughly, 


„ who now boaſt their readineſs to ſtep forward in de- 


e fence of that conſtitution, which they have attempted 
66 to 
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* ta deliver over without remorſe, to the 4 knife of 


© every audacious reformer.” 


Again, on being attacked by Mr. Sheridan, he ſaid, 
« When the honorable gentleman wondered that he, who 
had been in the habit of voting with oppoſition, ſhould, 
at preſent, act with adminiſtration, he hoped that the 
* circumſtance of his having long repreſented the ſtate of 
« the country to adminiſtration, and now ſupported them 
in their meaſures, taten for its ſafety, would be con- 
« ſidered as no evidence of his inſincerity on the ſubject.“ 


Ihe office of ſecretary of war was never filled by a per- 
ſon of more brilliant parts, or greater powers. It is 
equally certain that there never was a time when it was 
more arduous to execute. The war had from its com- 
mencement been ſubject to a variety of difficulties that 
never had attended any former one, and it was Mr. Wind- 
ham's lot to join adminiſtration long after oppoſition had 
declared it impoſſible that it could be proſecuted any far- 
ther. 


Notwithſtanding this, the public have the ſatisfaction 
of finding a much greater military force than ever in the 
pay of government, and all the operations of war carried 
on with the moſt uncommon energy and ſpirit. 


The army at this time, including regulars, militia, and 
fencibles, amount to one hundred and forty- nine thou- 
ſand, ſix hundred and twenty-ſeven men, and including 
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the India regiments, to two hundred and twenty-two thou- 
ſand, ſix hundred and fifty- ſix men. 


What alſo adds greatly to Mr. Windham's honor is, that 
while ſo great a force has been procured and kept up, 
every. means in his power have been uſed to ſuppreſs the 
practice, of what is underſtood by kidnapping men into 
his Majeſty's ſervice, 


Mr. Windham's talents as a ſpeaker are of the moft 
ſplendid nature. There is no one more acute in his 
reaſoning. He poſſeſſes a moſt logical mind, and a 
ſtrength of argument, that nothing can refiſt. He ad- 
vances with the moſt undaunted ſpirit up to the intrench- 
ments of oppoſition, and never ſhews himſelf to fo much 
advantage, as when he is repelling the moſt deſperate at- 
tacks of Fox and Sheridan. 


Stn 
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SIX GREGORY PAGE TURNER; BARI. 


Tuis gentleman exhibits in his hiſtory a true model of 
the independent country member, and the genuine friend 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, conſidered equally with regard 
to the juſt prerogatives of the crown, and the known and 
eſtabliſhed rights of the people. 


He is one of the repreſentatives in Parliament for 
Thirſke, in Yorkſhire, to which he was firſt elected in 
the year 1784, and ſucceeded to a very ample fortune, 
and the title of a baronet, on the death of his uncle, Sir 
Gregory Page, who received that honor the 24th of Au- 


guſt, 1733. 


In his politics, unbiaſſed by any private views, his vote 
ſeems to be the pure reſult of his own judgment, which 
he frequently, and eſpecially on the more important to- 
pics of diſcuſſion, exerciſes with a ſpirit that beſpeaks the 
integrity he poſſeſſes, 


Whatever his abilities were, Sir Gregory took occaſion 
in 1788, to obſerve in his place, his property rendered him 
independent, and he always delivered his ſentiments accor- 
ding to his conſcientious opinion. On thoſe principles he 
ſaid he came into Parliament originally, and he was de- 
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termined to purſue them as long as he ſhould continue 
in it. 


He frequently takes a part in the debates, and has, on 
more occaſions than one, expreſſed his approbation of the 
miniſter, in terms highly flattering to his character. 


Sir Gregory is eſteemed a good ſcholar, and always de- 
livers himſelf much to the purpoſe, and in thoſe terms 
that cannot fail to enſure the reſpect of the Houſe. | 


In private life he poſſeſſes the moſt amiable qualities, 
and is ever alive to the calls of friendſhip and benevo- 
lence. | Py 
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Ms. JEKYLL. 


On the death of Alderman , Townſend-in 1787, this 
gentleman, who is a barriſter at law, was brought into 
Parliament for Calne, in the county of Wilts, a borough 
that has always been ſuppoſed under the immediate 
influence of the Marquis of Lanſdown. 


His conduct in Parliament has been particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed by a marked and uniform oppoſition to the 
meaſures, of government, which he has, with very few 
_ exceptions, on all occaſions attacked in every poſſible 
way. It | 


The line in, which he moſt exerciſes his talents and 
ingenuity is in bringing under the review of Parliament, 
the foreign treaties which the exigencies of the war may 
have rendered neceſſary, and in doing which he ſeems to 
be an exact counterpart to his illuſtrious patron in the 
Houſe of Lords. 


In the diſcharge of this part of his duty, the depth of 
his political knowledge ſhews the noble ſource from 
whence it flows. The motives and views of all the 
different princes of Europe are well known to him ; he 
explores the inmoſt receſſes of their cabinets at all times 
and on all occaſions. He is no leſs acquainted with the 
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grand ſprings and principal movements of foreign courts, 
than the relative intereſts of the nation in the formation 
of all treaties, which he never fails pointing out, if not 
with all the grawvity, at leaſt, with all the con/equence of 
the moſt enlightened ſtateſman. 


Not that Mr. Jekyll's conduct in Parliament is wholly 
confined to treaties, alliances, and negotiations. His con- 
cern has been equally ſhewn for the domeſtic happineſs of 
the people; and a more laudable inſtance of humanity was, 
perhaps, never afforded, than by his calling the attention 
of the miniſter to the ſituation of the poor with reſpect 
to the dearneſs of bread, and the ſcarcity of proviſions. 


The feeling with which he laſt ſeſſion depicted the 
diftreſſes of the times on account of the increaſed price 
in all the various articles of life, did no little honor to 
the philanthropy of his heart. It muſt, however, appear 
rather extraordinary, that neither Mr. Jekyll, nor any of 
the oppoſition, even from the Duke of Bedford down to 
General Fitzpatrick, have ever joined, at leaſt, as far as 
is known to the public, in any of thoſe liberal ſubſcrip- 
tions for the relief of the poor, that refſect ſo much honor 
on the members of adminiſtration, and the country at 


large: 


Mr. Jekyll is much in the habit of ſpeaking, and fre- 
quently introduces ſome ſtrokes of wit or pleafantry 
in his ſpeeches, which are delivered in a good ſtyle, and 
ſometimes with much point and neatneſs. 
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DUKE or LEEDS. 


Tur preſent Duke of Leeds is the fifth perfon who 
has poſſeſſed that title, He was ſummoned to the Houſe 
of Peers in May 1776, as Baron Oſborne, and ſucceeded 
his father as Duke the 23d of March, 1789. His Grace 
was born the 29th of January, 1950, and married Joly 
21, 1773, the daughter of the late Earl of Holderneſſe. 
His lordſhip's marriage was diffolved by act of Parliament 
in May, 1779, and the 11th of October, 1788, he was 
married to Miſs Anguiſh, whoſe accompliſhments had 
long made her admired in the more faſhionable ranks 
of hfe. 


His Grace's ſon, by his firſt wife, born the 2d of 
July, 1975, on the death of his mother ſucceeded to her 


barony, and is the preſent Marquis of Carmarthen, and 
Baron Conyers, by the latter of which names he fits in 


the Houſe of Lords. 


Previous to his being fummoned to the Upper Houſe 
as a peer of the realm, he was a member of Parliament, 
and fat for Eye, in Suffolk, for which place he was 
elected in 1774. . 


His 
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His Grace has held ſeveral high offices under govern- 
ment. At an early period he was made one of the lords 1 
of the bedchamber to the King; in 1777, he was ap- t 
pointed lord chamberlain to the Queen, and the 23d of f 
December, 1783, was made one of his Majeſty's prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate for the foreign department, under 
the adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, in which ſituation he a 
continued till the 8th of June, 1791, when he reſigned, + 

and was ſucceeded by Lord Gretville.. tl 
h 

In reviening the biſtory.c of 4 this diſtinguiſhed — h 
man, we find him on a variety of occaſions taking 0 
the moſt active part in ſupport of government, and 10 
defending their meaſures on the true grounds of . 
and POO | | x 

| | | h 

His Grace particularly reprobated the inſinuations of ct 
oppoſition. He ſaid, he would on all occaſions reſiſt the 8 
imputations thrown out againſt adminiſtration, of its Pe 
being a part of their ſyſtem to encroach on the rights and is 
privileges of Britiſh ſubjects. Ile knew they poſſeſſed no if 
fuch intention. | * 

| of 

Nor has the part his Grace has acted towards miniſtry N06 

ſince he has been ont of office been leſs juſt or honorable. do 
In reply to the Earl of Guilford laſt ſeffion of Parlia- 22 
ment, on the ſubject of the late conſpiracies, he obſerved, 22 
the noble earl had ſtated, that the plot which was ſaid to | 
exiſt, was negatived by the event of the late trials, and . 

that the whole of the proceedings on that matter had been 2 
ma 


founded on deluſion: all he could ſay upon it was, that 
if 
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if it un deluſion, it was a deluſion ſo nearly-re/ſembling 
reality, that he was unable to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other, for the whole of W at that time appeared 
fo be a reality. Hie | 


With regard to the late trials, he could ſay nothing 
againſt the verdicts given, but he would add, that if he 
had lived in the country, a total ſtranger to-every thing 
that was paſſing in the metropolis, except what he might 
have ſeen in the news- papers, on account of theſe trials, 
he would ſay, that from the very nature of the defence 
of theſe people, he thought there did exift in this country 
the conſpiracy alledged. 


As a domeſtic man, his Grace's character is of the 
higheſt luſtre. Humanity and benevolence are the natural 


characteriſtics of his heart; his whole life has been one 


continued ſeries of private and public ſervices; and never, 
perhaps, was real compaſſion, or true charity, more 
laudably exerciſed than by his Grace, as the ſupporter, 
if not the founder, of the philanthropic Society for the 
reception of the children of poor criminals; the object 
of which is to ſtrike at the root of evil, by holding 
out an aſylum to a ſet of wretched offsprings, aban- 
doned by thoſe who ſhould have afforded them protec- 
tion, to all the vices of the world, and their own fad 
and ignominious end. 


His Grace is one of the moſt gentleman-like ſpeakers 
in either houſe of Parliament. His language, like Is 
manners, is free and eaſy ; his deportment graceful and 

modeſt ; 
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modeſt z and his arguments perſuaſive and unaſſuming. 
He feems to act on all occaſions under the immediate 
influence of his own judgment, and to be anxious of 
regulating it by the true principles of the conſtitution. 


He is lord lieutenant, and cuſtos rotulorum of the Eaſt 
Riding of the county of York, high ſteward of Hull, 
governor of the Scilly Iſlands, captain of Deal Caſtle, 
governor of the Turkey company, preſident of Saint 
Luke's and the Small Pox Hoſpital, and a vice preſident 
of the Weſtminſter Infirmary and Foundling Hoſpital, 
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WILLIAM BAKER, Esa. 


Turs gentleman is the fon of the late Sir Willfari 
Baker, well known as a merchant and an alderman of 
London, but who never ſerved the office of ſheriff, nor 
lord mayor, on account of his being one of the perſons 
under the denomination of diſſenters. 


He was firſt elected a member of Parliament in 1768, 
for Plympton, in Devonſhire, which place his father had 
formerly repreſented. In 1774, he ſtood a candidate for 
the city of London, but being unſucceſsful, in 1777, 
he was elected for Aldborough, in Yorkſhire. In 1780, 
he was choſen for the town of Hertford, but loſt his 
election in 1784, with many other members who had 
ſupported the coalition of Mr. Fox with Lord North, 
and who, being rejected on that account, were called 
Fox's martyrs. In 1790, however, he got into Parlia- 
ment for the county of Herefordſhire, for which place 
be at preſent ſits. 


Mr. Baker, as well as his father, was engaged for 
many years in commercial purſuits, and ſerved the office 
of ſheriff of the city of London, with Mr. Martin, and 
was amongſt the moſt active of thoſe who ſtood forward 
at that time in ſupport of Mr. Wilkes. 

I Enliſted 
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Enliſted on his firſt entering into the ſervice of the 
public, under the immediate banners of Mr, Fox, he has 
uniformly joined in all his politics, and divides with him 
on every occaſion, - 


He is amongſt the moſt ſtrenuous of the advocates for 
a reſorm of the repreſentation of the people in Par- 
Fament, and ſeems to have ſucceeded the late Mr. Byng, 
as one of the tellers on all great queſtions on the ſide, of 
oppoſition, an office that is at preſent attended, with 
very little trouble. | 


As a ſpeaker few more frequently addreſs the Houſe. 
There is a petulancy, however, in his manner, that is apt 
to tire, and to preclude him from that attention and 
reſpect which he would otherwiſe command, 
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1 reviewing his Grace's obe hiſtory, on the minif- 
terial arrangement which took place in 1765, under Lord 
Rockingham, and the old Whigs, ſupported and patro- 
nized by the Duke of Cumberland, he was appointed 
ambaſſador to the court of France, in which ſituation he 


acquired no ſmall reputation, particularly in his conduct 


relating to the demolition of the baſon at Dunkirk. 


On his Grace's return to England, he was in May 
1776, appointed ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern de- 
partment, in which poſt he remained till ſucceeded by 
Lord Shelburne, who came into office the ad of Auguſt, 
the fame year with the Earl of Chatham. 


From that remarkable period his Grace continued uni- 
formly in oppoſition. His repeated conteſts with admi- 
niſtration the whole of the ſpring ſeſſion in 1775, ſhews 
what his opinions were on the diſputes between this 
country and America. His Grace diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


particularly in oppofing the prohibitory fiſhery bill, and 


in ſupporting the petition from his Majeſty's natural-bora 
ſubjects refiding in Canada, praying that the law paſſed 
the preceding ſeffion for regulating the W of 
Quebec might be repealed. 
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On the opening of the ſeſſion of 1776, adminiſtra - 
tion felt him a moſt weighty, as well as a warm antagoniſt. 
Beſides his general grounds of oppoſition, he opened 
ſeveral new ones. He proved that the nation had been 
led imperceptibly into the war; that miniſters anſwered 


for matters of which they were entirely ignorant, and 


deceiFed parliament with a previous intention of doing 
ſo. He pointed. particularly at the firſt lord of the 
admiralty, who in the preceding ſeſſion , aſſured the 
Houſe, that 22,000 ſeamen and marines would anſwer 
all the purpoſes of home protection and American hoſti- 
lity, and who the firſt day of the next ſeſſion had the 
temerity to tell Parliament, that he knew the force was 
not ſufficient, but concealed his knowledge of it for fear 


the meaſure at large would not meet with their concur- 


rence and ſupport. 


His Grace took a very warm and active part in the 
motions of the Duke of Mancheſter, on the introduction 
of the Hanoverian troops into Gibraltar and Minorca 
and the Duke of Grafton's, relative to the number of 
Britiſh troops ſerving in ie and thoſe in the 
provincial ſervice. 01 36 | 


The motion for ſuſpending the military operations 
againſt America, and countermanding the march of the 
foreign troops on the 5th of March, 1776, was brought 
forward by his Grace in one of the ableſt ſpeeches ever 
heard on either fide the Houſe; it took in the whole of 
the American queſtion, both in point of juſtice, * 


ey, and practicability. 
| On 
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On the zoth of March, 1782, his Grace was appointed 
maſter general of the board of ordnance; which he quitted 
the 12th of April, 1783, and again reſumed the 26th of 
December the ſame year, and continued to hold till 
the year 1795, when: his Grace was ſucceeded by the 
Marquis Cornwallis. 


During the whole of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration his 
Grace has proved himſelf a moſt active and able ſup- 
porter of his meaſures. He has been ſteady in his at- 
tachment to the preſent miniſter, and unmoved in what- 
ever he has thought right. 


As a parliamentary ſpeaker his Grace abounds with 
political knowledge, well ſelected. He arranges his matter 
judiciouſly, and ſeldom brings any thing forward that does 
not immediately concern the ſubje&t of debate, and 
is likewiſe important in itſelf. He poſſeſſes an extra- 
ordinary memory, and is uncommonly able in reply, and 
never fails to point out and detect whatever his adver- 
faries endeavour to palliate, falſify, or miſrepreſent. 


This, joined. to his great ſources of information, his 
perſonal boldneſs, his warmth of expreſſion, his energy 
on ſome occaſions, and his coolneſs and recollection 
on others, unite in rendering him a moſt valuable 


ſpeaker. 


His Grace is Duke of Aubigny, in France, which 


was confirmed. and regiſtered by the Parliament of Paris, 
in 1777, and Lennox in Scotland, Earl of March in 
7 L 2 England, 
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England, and Darnley in Scotland, Baron of Settring- 
ton in England, and Tourbolton, and Methuen in 


Scotland, and knight of the garter, &c. was born the 


22d of February, 1735; and on the death of Field Mar- 


ſhal General Conway, which lately happened, his Grace 
was appointed colonel of the royal regitnent of Horſe 
Guards, ſaid to be worth 4, oool. a year, 
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Twms —_— equally diſtinguiſhed at the bas. and 
in the ſenate, is nephew to that great and celebrated lumi⸗ 
nary of the law, the late Earl Camden, and is one of 
the members in Parliament for Old Sarum, for which he 
was choſen in 1784, ſome time previous to the general 
election. 


| His talents, which are equally brilliant and extenſive, 
have always been exerciſed in the ſupport of government, 
and were particularly ſo in defending the proſecutions on 
the late conſpiracies againſt the ſtate ; in delivering his ſen- 
timents on which he expreſſed himſelf in the warmeſt 
ſtrains of panegyric upon the Britiſh conſtitution, and eſ- 
pecially that part of it which e the e ſecurity 
of the ſubject. 


He ſhould be, he ſaid, of all men the oll — 
and of the coldeſt heart, if he had not caught, in ſome 
degree, that enthuſiaſm from his noble relation, Earl 
Camden, with whom he had been incorporated, if he 


might uſe the phraſe, for the beſt part of his life in the 


moſt affectionate habits and the deareſt friendſhip, nor 
could he forget that it was to that noble perſon in the other 
Houſe of Parliament, that we owed the celebrated at 
upon the ſubje& of liberty, which reſtored, and fixed 
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148 | MR. HARDINGE. 
upon a rock, the right of juries over the whole of the caſe 


in criminal proceedings, 


On the queſtion whether the acquittal of a perſon by a 
jury was a full and complete eſtabliſhment of his inno- 
cence, his profeſſional abilities were diſplayed in a 
ner equally to his own credit, and the ſatisfaction of the 
Houſe. 


| Speaking of juries, he faid, their province was to im- 
plicate, or exculpate individuals. The Houſe of Com- 
mons had a different and more extenſive duty: they 
were to determine the general fact, that a conſpiracy did 
or did not exiſt, and if they found its exiſtence, to guard 
againſt the evil. The inference that a conſpiracy exiſted, 
they had legiſlatively collected, when they paſſed the m 
penſion bill, from the facts before them. | 


It was this gentleman who made uſe of the remarkable 
expreſſion, * periſh commerce, live the conflitution,” fo 
much alluded to in debate, and ſo generally imputed to 
Mr. Windham, but which Mr. Hardinge took an oppor- 
tunity of fully avowing and juſtifying in his place. 


Mr. Hardinge is a king's counſel, chief juſtice of Gla- 
morgan, Brecon, and Radnor, in South Wales, and alſo 
ſolicitor general to the Queen, to which latter place he was 
appointed the 16th of April, 1792, in the room of 
Charles Ambler, Eſq. 


This 


- 
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This gentleman's merits have long been known to the 
public as a lawyer and a counſel, to excel in which he 
is equally gifted by nature and education. Were the ac- 
tivity of his mind to keep pace with the vaſt capacity he 
poſſeſſes, there is no doubt but that he would make one 
of the greateſt ornaments that ever graced the Engliſh bar. 
His large fund of legal knowledge, the rich powers of 
his intellects, the animated ſtyle of his eloquence, the ad- 
mirable vein of his humor, his wit, and genius, have 
already eſtabliſhed his character on the higheſt ſcale of 
eſtimation. | 


Previous to his being in Parliament he particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf on ſeveral remarkable occaſions before 
ſeveral committees of the Houſe of Commons, for deci- 
ding on controverted elections under Mr. Grenville's act, 
nor can his pride fail being highly gratified at the recollec- 
tion that will long be had of his wonderful exertions, ex- 
traordinary talents, uncommon ingenuity, and brilliant 
ſucceſs, on the conteſted eleftions for Worceſter and 
Shafteſbury particularly in the years 1773 and 1774, the 
merits of which caſes took up nearly {ix weeks in deter- 
mining, and afforded him the moſt ample diſplay of his 
knowledge of the laws of election, and an opportunity of 
entertaining his numerous and reſpectable hearers with an 
expoſure of the arts of bribery and corruption of the 
richeſt and moſt luxuriant nature ever exhibited in a court 
of juſtice, 


Conſidered as a Parliamentary ſpeaker few rank before 
him on great conſtitutional points, upon which hedelivers 
L 4 himſelf 
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himſelf in a bold and manly manner, and on a baſis too 
firm and fold not to withitand the attacks of his oppo- 
nents, whoſe doctrines he never ſails to expoſe with equal 
ſpirit and ability, and the berger | 
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Tas gentleman is amongſt the few who "_—_ by their 
own perſonal merit raiſed themſelves to a ſtate of conſe- 
quence in public. life. | 


He came from Yorkſhire, of which he is a native, at 
an early period, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in trade, which 
he has for many years purſued with ſuch ſucceſs, as to 
have become one of the firſt characters in the city of 
London. 


He was elected alderman of the ward of Bridge Within 
in the year 1783, and ſerved the office of ſhexiff in 2786, 
with an equal degree of ſpirit and ability, and was * 
Mayor in the year 1793. | 2 


No one, perhaps, was ever better qualified to fill the 
city chair, and it was extremely fortunate, not only to the 
metropolis, but to the kingdom in general, that he was 
called to it at ſo critical a jun&ture. Anarchy had at this 
period juſt begun to ſhew itſelf in the moſt formidable 
ſhape, and even to bid defiance to every principle of or- 
der and government. Every thing depended on the vi- 
gorous exertions of magiſtracy to preſerve the public 
peace, and the Lord Mayor of London was the frſt to 
nip {edition in the bud, by diſperſing all illegal meetings, 

and 
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and pointing out to the people the dangerous tendency of 
their being miſſed by the factious and diſaffected. 


Sir William Walworth, Lord Mayor in the reign of 
Richard II, by killing Wat Tyler, put an end to that deſ- 
perate rebellion. So another Lord Mayor has been found 
by his Wyal and ſpirited conduct in 1703, and, like ano- 
ther Walworth, by bis own perſonal courage, to put a to- 
tal ſtop, and it is hoped a total end to the ſedition that was 
burſting out through the capital to all parts of the king- 
dom. 1191 | 


© By his vigilant exertions at a juncture, when the pre- 
ſervation or deſtruction of the public peace depended on 
the firmneſs, or timidity, of the chief magiſtrate of the 
city of London, he has not only enſured to himſelf the 
grateful remembrance of his fellow citizens, but has fur- 
niſhed a moſt laudable example to all future Lord Mayors 
of the eaſe with which any inſurrection may be ſuppreſſed 
when reſiſted, in the firſt inſtance, with a boldneſs and 
reſolution, equal to the extent and audacity of its de- 


fign. 1 


His conduct, equally loyal, wiſe, and decifive, was in- 
ſtantly followed throughout the country, and ſoon proved 
the happy means of ſecuring peace and fafety, not only to 
the city, but to every part of the kingdom. 


In 1793 he was elected one of the repreſentatives in 
Parliament for Malmſbugg in Wilts, for which place he at 
preſent ſits in the Houle. 


His 
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| His character as a public ſpeaker had been well known 
in the city, as one of the moſt finiſhed orators ever heard 
at its meetings on public occaſions. Nor has he appeared 
with lefs eclat on the great theatre of Parliamentary dif 
cuſſion, though it has been the lot of many to have failed, 
on this large ſcale of public merit, who have been found 
to Nen in enen oy W Fey to me obſervation. 


Few men, indeed, have olkſfe a more e per- 
ſon, or ſpoken with a greater degree of elegance. The 
arrangement of his matter, and the choice of his lan- 
guage, are equally pleaſing. His ideas are ſtrong, clear, 
and happy; his arguments ready, bold, and forcible; and 
his concluſions juſt, apt, and ſtriking. 


Since he has been in Parliament, he has always voted 
in ſupport of government, to which he has at all times 
ſhewn a ſteady and honorable attachment. And as a mark 
of reſpect due to his high character, both with regard to 
his own perſonal merit, and love of the true principles of 
the conſtitution, he had the honor in the ſeſſion of 1794, 
of ſeconding the addreſs to the throne, on which occaſion 
he acquitted himſelf in a manner fully anſwerable to the 
expectations of his friends, and-it will be thought im- 
poſſible to pay him a higher compliment when their opi- 
nion of his abilities is conſidered. 


In the city, where his name will long be held in the 
greateſt eſteem and reſpect, he is an eminent banker, 
preſident of Bridewell and Betlgem hoſpitals, and a vice- 

| preſident 
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preſident of the Philanthropic Society, the benevolence 
and utility of which are univerſally acknowledged, 


As a peculiar mark of the royal approbation of his 
public ſervices, his Majeſty was pleaſed, the 25th of No- 
vember, 1794, to create him a baronet of Great Britain, 


Hle was lately married to Miſs Skinner, daughter to the 


preſent Lord Mayor, whole accompliſhments are well 
known to the public, | 


DUKE 


r 


6 


DUKE- or GRAFTON- 


Tun preſent duke, who is grandſon to the late Duke of 


Grafton, was born the 28th of September, 1736, and 
married January 29, 1756, Anne, only child of Henry 
Liddell, Eſq, late Lord Ravenſcroſt, which lady being 
divorced from his Grace the 23d of March, 1769, he 
married the 26th of May, 1769, Elizabeth, daughter of 
the reverend Sir Richard Wrotteſley, Bart. Dean of Wind- 
ſor, and niece to the late Ducheſs of Bedford, and the 
preſent Marquis of Stafford. 


Upon the arrangements propoſed and carried into ex- 
ecution under the patronage and influence of the Duke 
of Cumberland, in 1765, commonly called the Rocking - 


ham adminiſtration, his Grace was appointed one of the 


ſeeretaries of ſtate, and continued in that ſituation till 
after the concluſion of the ſeſſion, when he thought pro- 
per to reſign. | 


Some time in the courſe of the ſeſſion, finding a moſt 
formidable oppoſition to the meaſures of adminiſtration, 
he lamented its weakneſs, and ſaid, for his part, he could 
not think of much longer remaining a member of it, be- 
cauſe with the beſt diſpoſitions to ſerve their country, the 
miniſters every day experienced 2 want of ſupport both in 


Parliament and elſewhere. He added, though he poſi- 
I tively 
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tively intended to refign, that he would, if called upori 
again, cheerfully join in any future adminiſtration that 
ſhould be formed upon a larger baſis, particularly, if a 
certain great man, meaning Mr. Pitt, a leading member 
of the other Houſe, were to be at the head of it. 


On the advancement of that great orator, able politi- 
cian, and conſummate ſtateſman to the peerage, in 1766, 
his Grace was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, the 
newly created Earl of Chatham, Lord Privy Seal, =_ 
the oſtenſible miniſter, 


His Grace after taking the moſt vigorous and decided 
part in the repeal of the ſtamp act, at leaſt acquieſced- in 
the poſt duties. In 1769, however, when he found that 
all his predictions relative to the folly and bad policy of 
taxing America had been fatally verified, he reſolved to 
make another attempt to reſcue his country from the ruin 
and miſery with which it was threatened. 


With that view, he moved in the cabinet, that the 
American poſt duties ſhould be totally repealed, in which, 
however, he was out-voted by a majority of one. 


There is one meaſure, that of the Middleſex election, 
and the previous expulſion of Mr. Wilkes, which has 
been "Wy attributed to his Grace. 


3 1770 his Grace hand the "of of firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury, but ſtill continued to ſupport the 
meaſures of court. He did not long remain out of office. 
In, 


. 
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In the ſucceeding June twelvemonth, he was appointed 
lord privy ſeal, in which poſt he was till the year 1775, 
when he declared himſelf boldly and openly againſt the 
meaſures purſued againſt America 


On the ads of Rockingham's again coming into 
power in 1782, his Grace reſumed the office of privy 
ſeal, and continued to execute it till the year 1783. 


Since that period he has held no oſtenſible ſituation un- 
der government, though conſidered amongſt its friends. 


His Grace is ranger of Whittlebury foreſt, Northamp- 
tonſhire, his Majeſty's game keeper at Newmarket, re- 
ceiver general of the profits of the ſeals in the King's 
Bench and Common Pleas, chancellor of the univerſity of 
Cambridge, high ſteward of Dartmouth, and a knight of 
the garter, &c. 


The Duke of Grafton is one of the moſt perſuaſive, 
or rather pathetic ſpeakers in the Houſe. His ſpeeches 
are always delivered in the ſtyle of a gentleman and a 
ſcholar. His judgment in arranging his matter is not 
excelled, perhaps not equalled, by any one on either fide of 
the Houſe." He is a ſtrict obſerver of the decorum of de- 
bate, and the dignity of the auguſt afſembly in which he 
has the honor to fit. On the whole, he is certainly one 
of the moſt able ſpeakers on either fide in the Britiſh ſe- 
nate. 


The 
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The Earl of Euſton, his Grace's eldeſt ſon, born Ja- 
muary the 14th, 1760, is ranger and keeper of Saint 
James's and Hyde park, lord lieutenant of the county of 
Suffolk, and colonel of the weſt regiment of Suffolk 
militia, and married November the 16th, 1784, Anne 
Horatia, ſiſter to the preſent Counteſs of Waldegrave, 
and daughter of the ſecond Earl of Waldegrave by the 
preſent Ducheſs of Glouceſter. 
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SI WATKIN LEWES, 


. has two extraordinary emattein hls hi 
tory which few will be found to poſſeſs. He has been 
long enough in the political world to have received fome 
very handſome compliments on his public conduct from 
the late Earl of Chatham, and he has ſupported the free- 
dom of election with a degree of ſpirit and perſeverance 
that is ſuppoſed to have injured his private fortune to the 
amount of upwards of forty thouſand pounds, if we con- 
ſider the money he has actually expended, and the pecu- 
mary. conſequences that have ariſen from it. 


Sir Watkin Lewes, who, in the more early part of his 
life, vifited moſt of the foreign courts, at leaſt of any 
conſequence, was educated at the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, on leaving which he entered himſelf a ſtudent of 
the Middle Temple, and was admitted to the bar, which he 
practiſed at for upwards of two years, when he quitted 
the ſtudy of the law for the field of politics. 


He was elected an alderman of the city of London in 
the year 1772, and entered into the ſervice of the public 


with as great a degree of popularity, e Wann 
„ 
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The following year he ſerved the office of ſheriff. On 
this occaſion he had an opportunity of ſhewing his ſpirit 
in a matter that eventually led to the forming a no incon- 
ſiderable epoch in the political hiſtory of the country. He 
had been ſerved with notice from ' the fpeaker of the 
Houſe of Commons to ſummon to Parliament the mem 
bers within his ſhrievalty, or bailiwick. In obedience to 
this order, conſidering Mr. Wilkes as duly elected for the 
county of Middleſex, having a majority of the freeholders, 
though Colonel Luttrell had been declared the ſitting 
member, he thought proper to dire& his ſummons to the 
former gentleman, and to acquaint Sir Fletcher Norton, 
the ſpeaker, with the reaſons that had induced him to do 
it. Sir George Saville ſoon after moved to reſcind the re- 
ſolution of the Houſe by which Colonel Luttrell was de- 
clared to be the member, though with a minority of votes, 
225 event of which is well known to the public. 


as the year 1773, on the death of Henry Crabb Boul- 
ton, Eſq. Sir Watkin Lewes, upon the preſſing invita- 
tion of a very large and reſpectable body of the electors, 
who even promiſed to defray every expence, offered his 
ſervices to repreſent the city of Worceſter in Parliament. 
But notwithſtanding the manner in which he was preſſed 
to ſtand forward to ſupport the freedom of election, and 
the ſtrenuous, firm, and vigorous efforts of the unbiaſſed 
part of the corporation, ſuch was the influence uſed on 
the part of Captain Bates Rous, his opponent, and the 
weighty reaſons offered in his behalf, that Sir Watkin 
Lewes at the end of the pany was found in a very conſide- 


rable minority. 
On 
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On a petition from him to the Houſe of Commons, 
complaining of bribery and corruption, the merits of it 
were referred to a committee under Mr. Grenville's act, 
and the election declared null and void. 1 


Sir Watkin Lewes again offered his ſervices, and alſo 
at the two ſucceeding elections, in which he was oppoſed, 
firſt by Colonel Lechmere, next by Mr. Walſh, and af- 
terwards by Mr. Walſh and Captain Rous, nabobs of im- 
menſe fortunes, and alſo aſſiſted by a certain lord, with 
the whole wei o_ and influence of his 2 5 


The expence fell on Sir Watkin Lewes P bringing 
the merits of theſe elections before different commit- 
tees of the Houſe of Commons, the hearing of which 
took up from four to fix weeks, and on which occaſions 
the abilities of the preſent lord chief juſtice of, the King's 
Bench, Mr. Erſkine, and Mr. Hardinge, were ſeverally en- 
gaged, and ſome hundreds of the electors kept in town as 
witneſſes during the whole of the time. ö 


As a mark of reſpect and ane 


of the electors preſented Lady Lewes with an elegant ſer- 
vice of China, and a ſilver tea table, with an inſcription 
bearing the moſt honorable record of Sir Watkin Lewes's 
noble and diſintereſted conduct in his repeated endeavours 
to ſupport the freedom of election. | 


The period, however, at length arrived, when his ſer- 
vices were called upon as a repreſentative of the people by 
the metropolis of the Britiſh empire. On the death of 
M 2 Alderman 
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Alderman Hayley in 175 1, he was elected a member of the 
city of London after a moſt ſpirited poll in oppofition ta 
Alderman Clarke, who was ſupported by a very powerful 
intereſt, and has ever ſince retained that honor. 


Sir Watkin Lewes was at that time ſerving the office 
of Lord Mayor, in which he was the ſucceſſor of the un · 
fortunate Brackley Kennett, Eſq, though in no part of his 
conduct, having by his care and yigilance reſtored the 
peace and quiet of the city, and eſtabliſhed its tranquillity 
during the trial of Lord George Gordon, for which pur- 
poſe he put upwards of four hundred gentlemen under 
arms; and occaſionally accommodated them at the Manfion 
Houfe. ofa | | 


During his mayoralty he alſo had an opportunity of 
ſhewing a mark of reſpect and politeneſs to the common 
council that ought ever to cauſe him to be held in their 
moſt grateful: eſteem. Through his means the members 
of that numerous body and their ladies were invited, for 
the firſt time, to partake of the entertainment given at 
Guildhall on what is called the Lord Mayor's day, and to 
which they have ever fince been tegularly inyited. In Sir 
Watkin Lewes's mayoralty the foreign ambaſſadors were 
alſo for the firſt time prefent at this feſtival, which is pro- 
nouriced the grandeſt of the kind ever given on any ſimi- 
lar occaſion in any city in Europe. 


In Parliament Sir Watkin Lewes has ever proved him- 
ſelf a moſt active and uſeful member. It was this gentle- 


man who on the 1ſt af March, 1786, moved the repeal 
of 
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of the ſhop tax. He was alſo one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed opponents of Mr. Fox's famous India bill from 
his natural regard to the chartered rights of the company, 
and indeed, the only one of the city members who did op- 
poſe it. And laſt year he teſtified his regard for public 
merit, by procuring the reſolutions of the Houfe of Com- 


mons for erecting monuments in St. Paul's cathedral to the 


memory of Lord Heathfield, and Lord Rodney; the for- 
mer on account of his gallant defence of Gibraltar, and 
the latter for his great and glorious naval ſervices. | 


But what places Sir Watkin Lewes higheſt in the ge- 
neral eſteem, and promiſes moſt to enſure him the parti- 
cular approhation of the citizens of London, is the part 
he has had the honor to take in procuring an act for ob- 
taining not only a reſpectable, but an efficient militia, 


In 1793 he was deſired by the court of lieutenancy, 
and alſo by the corporation, to bring into Parliament a 
bill prepared by them and under their patronage, for pro- 
viding a militia in the city of London, that might hope to 
vie with that of any other place, inſtead of the preſent 
militia, who remain precifely on the ſame footing as in 
the reign of Charles the Second. This bill was approved 
of by the other city members, and adopted by the Houſe 
of Commons, and having laſt year received ſome triffing 
alterations, will, no doubt, now be found to provide fach 
a military eſtabliſhment as will be thought to refle& no 
little honor on the capital of the Britiſh Empire. 
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With reſpect to the war, Sir Watkin Lewes has 
never given his own private opinion. At a general 
meeting of the moſt reſpectable merchants and traders 
of the city of London held at Merchant Taylor's Hall, 
and alſo of another meeting of a conſiderable majority 
of the livery of London, a vigorous proſecution of the 
war was determined on, as the moſt likely means of pro- 
curing an honorable peace, and in obedience to their 
opinion, Sir Watkin Lewes, who deems it the duty of a 
repreſentative to act in conformity to the ſentiments of 
his conſtituents, has always voted on this ſubject with go- 
vernment; | | ; | 5 


In 1793 Sir Watkin Lewes declared himſelf amongſt 
the number of alarmiſts, and is ſuppoſed from prin- 
ciple to be much attached to the miniſter, in the ſupport 
of whom, he was the only one of the city members at the 
time he was elected, though he has lived to ſee all of them 
act with him as the friends of Mr. Pitt, | 


Except the honor of knighthood, which he received 
when Sheriff, and the office of high bailiff of the borough 
of Southwark, a place of more conſequence than emo- 
lument, Sir Watkin Lewes has never had any return for 
his public ſervices, which we truſt will, on a future va- 
cancy, be rewarded with the chamberlainſhip of the city 
of London, a ſituation, in which his abilities may be of 
the greateſt uſe, and the income of which may leave him 
ample ſcope for the benevolence of his heart. 


GENERAL 


ubs - 


GENEIAL SAINT LEGER. 


GENERAL. Saint Leger is deſcended from a very an- 
tient family of French extraction, the firſt of which, Sir 
Robert Sent Legere, attended William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in his expedition to England in 1066, as appears 
from the roll of Battle Abbey. 


Of the time that any of this family ſettled in Ireland 
we have no preciſe date. But the more immediate founder 
of it was Sir Anthony Saint Leger, who was born at Ul- 
comb, was a gentleman of the privy chamber to Henry 
the Eighth, and ſent by that monarch there in 1537, 


The preſent General Saint Leger, born the 23d of 
July, 1756, on the death of his father was taken under 
the protection of his grandmother. He had his education 
at Weſtminſter ſchool, and having a ſtrong inclination 
for the army, purchaſed a commiſſion in the guards, and 
ſoon after was appointed one of the equerries to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales. | 


The peculiar intimacy with which he was honored by 
his Royal Highneſs, in the very outſet of his eſtabliſh- 
ment, is well remembered by the faſhionable world. 
The ſimilarity of their ages, their handſome perſons, and 
manly accompliſhments, much attracted the notice of the 
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beau monde. They were indeed the Alexander and the 
Hepheftion of the preſent day. 


Launched into a ſea of diſſipation, in conſtant habits 
of intimacy with the Prince, endowed with fine natu- 
ral and acquired accompliſhments, and with the rank of 
colonel, being appointed a captain in the firſt regiment of 
guards the 25th of October 1482, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that his expenſes ſhould break * in- 
come of his fortune. 


He had the wiſdom, however, to ſee it in time, and 
the manlineſs of character to ſet about remedying his 
miſtakes, as ſoon as he felt them. He accordingly retired 
to Ireland, about the year 1785, during the viceroyſhip 
of his friend the late Duke of Rutland, where he is ſaid 
to have lived above two years on a ſcale of retrenchment, 
but, at the ſame time, enjoying all the well-known feſti- 
vities, and ſplendors of the Rutland adminiſtration. 


About this time his uncle, Colonel Saint Leger died, 
and leaving no iſſue, he bequeathed his nephew all his ei- 
tates, amounting to above 2,000l. a year. The colonel 
returned to England about the beginning of the year 1787, 
and on the th of September the ſame year, was appointed 
a lieutenant colonel in the firſt regiment of foot guards. 


On his arrival the Prince renewed his intimacies with 
him, and ſoon after appointed him one of the grooms of 
his bedchamber. In this fituation he continued, till his 


Royal Highneſs the Duke of York took the command 
of 
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of the Britiſh forces on the continent. Colonel Saint Le- 
ger accompanied him as a colonel in the guards, and ſoon 
after was appointed deputy adjutant general of the Britiſh 
forces on the continent. 


He was preſent at moſt of the brilliant actions in which 
the guards were concerned, and in both fituations, as 
colonel, and deputy adjutant general, acquitted himſelf 
with great military reputation. 


He returned to England with his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York, and on the 24th of February, 1795, was 
raiſed to the rank of a major general of his Majeſty's for- 
ces, and a colonel of the ſixteenth regiment of dragoon 
guards; and on the late eſtabliſhment of the Prince's 
houſehold, was appointed one of the grooms of the bed- 
chamber to their Royal Highneſſes the Prince and Princeſs 


of Wales. 


Endowed with talents to grace the ſenate as well as the 


field, in 1790 he was elected one of the members of Par: 
liament for Oakhampton in Devonſhire, for which place he 
at preſent fits with Robert Ladbroke, Eſq. 
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ger accompanied him as a colonel in the guards, and ſoon 
after was appointed deputy adjutant general of the Britiſh 
forces on the continent. 


He was preſent at moſt of the brilliant actions in which 
the guards were concerned, and in both fituations, as 
colonel, and deputy adjutant general, acquitted himſelf 
with great military reputation. 


He returned to England with his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of York, and on the 24th of February, 1795, was 
raiſed to the rank of a major general of his Majeſty's for- 
ces, and a colonel of the fixteenth regiment of dragoon 
guards; and on the late eſtabliſhment of the Prince's 
houſehold, was appointed one of the grooms of the bed- 
chamber to their Royal Highneſſes the Prince and Princeſs 


Endowed with talents to grace the ſenate as well as the 


field, in 1790 he was elected one of the members of Par: 
liament for Oakhampton in Devonſhire, for which place he 
at preſent ſits with Robert Ladbroke, Eſq. 
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Mx. GILBERT. 


Tus gentleman, than whom few have ever proved 
themfelves more uſeful in the Houſe of Commons, is one 
of the repreſentatives for Litchfield, in Staffordſhire, for 
which place he was firſt elected in the year 1768. 


He is chairman of the committee of ways and,means, 
and alſo holds the place of paymaſter of penſions to the 
widows of ſea officers. 


There is one feature in this gentleman's parliamentary 
hiſtory that muſt ever ſtrongly mark his character, and 
fhew the real benevolence of his heart. | 


For upwards of twenty years paſt his endeavours have 
been uſed to put the poor laws on a more reſpectable foot- 
ing, and it is much to be lamented, that his unwearied 
toil, and elaborate reſearches on the ſubject, ſhould not 
have produced the ſucceſs they appear to deſerve. 


To effect this great and deſirable object he has brought 
| ſeveral bills into Parliament, and though they have miſ- 
carried, it is very much to be ſuſpected, that immenſe 
ſums of money, raifed for the ſupport of the poor, are 
frequently moſt ſhamefully miſapplied. 


The 
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The principal deſign of Mr. Gilbert is to incorporate a 
number of pariſhes, for the better government, relief, 
and employment of the poor, upon a plan ſimilar to that 
adopted with ſuch ſucceſs in the counties of Norfolk, 
een and other places. 


Amongſt many other facts, he has ſtated, that the hun- 
dreds of Clavering and Loddon, in Norfolk, conſiſting 
of forty-one pariſhes, were incorporated the 4th of Geo. I. 
and that their poor rates in 1776, amounted to 2,358l. 
but in 1785 were reduced to 2,2 571. after paying the inte- 
reſt and principal of 7, oool. borrowed for the buildings. 
The poor rates in fourteen adjoining pariſhes, which were 
not incorporated during the ſame period, increaſed 349l. 
per annum. 


In the hundreds of Eaſt and Weſt Flagg, conſiſting of 
twenty pariſhes, which were incorporated the 15th of 
Geo. III. the poor rates decreaſed 78l. a year during the 
ſame period, and in ſeven adjacent pariſhes not incorpo- 
rated, the poor rates increaſed 2 541. a year during the ſame 
period, 


A great number of other inſtances, equally ſtriking 
and important, were particularized for the purpoſe of 
ſhewing the vaſt benefit, and general utility, that would 
reſult from the adoption of Mr. Gilbert's plan. 


We have given this as the great leading trait in this gen- 
tleman's character, and certainly nothing can refle& a 
greater honor on him, than his labouring for many 

| years 
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years together, with no other view than to the general 
good. | 


But it is by no means the only claim he has to our notice. 
He has rendered his ſervices on many other matters, and 
as a ſpeaker, diſcovers a very ready and uſeful knowledge 
of buſineſs, and the true intereſt of the public, which 
ſeems on all occaſions to actuate his conduct. 


GENERAL 


em . 


GENERAL FITZPATRICK. 


Ix the year 1770, on Mr. Brand's vacating his ſeat for 
Oakhampton, this gentleman was elected a member for that 
borough, for which he continued to fit till the end of that 
Parliament, and in 1774 he was choſen for Taviſtock, for 
which place he is at preſent a repreſentative in the Houſe 
of Commons. | 


He is only brother to Lord Upper Offory, created a 
Britiſh peer the gth of Auguſt 1794, and conſequently 
nearly allied to ſome of the firſt families, and ranks as a 
major general in the army. 


Amongſt the partiſans of Mr. Fox no one has ever 
been more diſtinguiſhed. He has uniformly ſupported 
him in all his politics, and on the 12th of April, 1983, 
was appointed ſecretary at war, in which office he conti- 
nued during the Duke of Portland's adminiſtration. 


Since that period he has taken a very active part in re- 
probating the meaſures of adminiſtration, and particularly 
in attacking the operations of the war, and every thing 
that reſpects the army, whether at home or abroad, to 
which poſt he ſucceeded on the death of General Bur- 
goyne, previous to which he moved as a very inferior 
planet in the great orb of oppoſition. 
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In his preſent ſtation he never fails to exert his abilities 


in proving, that the army eſtimates are founded in the 
groſſeſt errors, that the recruiting ſervice is badly mana- 


ged, that the war is ignorantly conducted, and that the 
conduct of adminiſtration is altogether wrong, and even- 
tually calculated to deſtroy the intereſt and | happineſs of 
the Brifiſh empire. 


In private no one is more the gentleman. He has long 
figured in the bau monde, and given into all the elegancies 
of life, for which he is peculiarly fitted, equally by his 
perſonal and mental accompliſhments. He poſſeſſes no 
inconſiderable ſhare of wit, taſte, and genius, and has 
every requiſite for the Bon d in which character he 
has long been known in the firſt circles. 


As a parliamentary ſpeaker, for which he poſſeſſes much 
political knowledge, and great cleverneſs in manceuvring 
a point, he is ready and able, and in a good cauſe, would 
no doubt appear to much advantage. 
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Tas right Honorable Richard Howe, Earl Howe, of 
Langar, in the county of Nottingham, Viſcount Howe, 
Baron of Clarranly in the kingdom of Ireland, Baronet, 
and commander in chief of the grand fleet of . er 
was born in N 1722. 


le is the ſecond ſon of Scrope, Viſcount Howe, by 
Lady Charlotte, daughter to the Baron Kilmanſey, in 
Germany, who was maſter of the horſe to King George 
the Firſt, as Elector of Hanover. The baroneſs Kilman- 
fey was daughter to Count Plater of the Empire of Ger- 
many, and was herſelf created firſt Counteſs of the pro- 
vince of Leinſter in Ireland, and afterwards Baroneſs of 
Brentford, and Counteſs of Darlington in England. 


The family of Howe were of diſtinction in the county 
of Somerſet for ſeveral generations. The manor of 
Langar, in the county of Nottingham, came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the family by the marriage of John Howe, Eſq. 
with Arabella, daughter of the Earl of Sunderland, whoſe 
eldeſt ſon, Sir Scrope, was created a baron and viſcount, 
and was ſucceeded by Scrope, the father of the prevent 
Earl Howe, in the year 1713. 


He 
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He entered at an early age into the naval ſervice, and 
on the 1oth of April, 1746 was made a poſt captain in 
the Triton man of war, and in June 1752 was appointed 
to the command of the Dolphin, 


In the beginning of the year 1755, when Great Britain 
ſaw that the deſigns of France were hoſtile to this country, 
Admiral Boſcawen was ſent with a fleet of obſervation to 
ſtretch along the American coaſt. In this ſquadron Earl 
Howe commanded the Dunkirk. His ſhip, together with 
the Defiance, fell in with the Alcide and Lys, two French 
men of war, which had been ſeparated from the ſquadron 
of M. Rois de Ia Mothe, off Newfoundland. He re- 
quired them to pay the uſual compliment to the Britiſh 
flag, which they refuſing, Earl Howe, and Captain An- 
dreas, brought them immediately to action, and that ſo 
cloſely, that a man, killed on the yard arm of one of the 
French ſhips, actually fell into the Dunkirk. 


They were both captured, and thus did Earl Howe 
ſtrike the firſt blow of that memorable war, in which the 
naval honors of England were carried to ſo high a pitch: 
this 22 happened on the 10th of June. 


„11 continued on board this ſhip until the expedition 
was formed againſt Rochfort, when. he was appointed to 
the Magnanime of 74 guns, in the fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Hawke. On this occaſion. the enter- 
prize failed, and Earl Howe was the only one who gained 
any honor. 


In 
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Ia the year 1758, Earl Howe was choſen by that great 


and diſcerging ſtateſman, the late Farl of Chatham, to 
command and direct a ſecond expedition to the coaſt of 


France, in conſequence of which, he ſet fire to above a 
roche frant aye yt 7 lag hens er 
mmm fe 


i this, hjs lordſhip hag the misforzuns to, hear 
of the death of his brother, George, Auguſtus, the thind 
viſcount, in America, by which event he ſucceeded to 
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* two ods after his arrival at Spithead, an d dien 

barking his cannon and trophies, which were expoſed i in 


Hyde park to the view of the public, he Nileg d again, and 


proceeded towards Saint . near * 1 . troops 


rann. 5 f d 


la de An year, 1259s ie was ani fe to the 
command of the Magnanime, in the fleet under 
Hawke, when he greatly contributed to the conqueſt 
and ſhared in the honors of Quiberon Bay. The noble 
lord on this occaſion e e 
n dee Wb N 


Sa be commanded an. . * = fort on 
the iſland of Dumet, when. the place ſoon yielded, and 
was ſtripped of its cannon and ſtores. In the ſame year, 
he was appointed one of the lords of, the bedchamber to 
the Duke of York. Soon after he was appointed colonel 


of marines, and in 1762, when the Duke « of York, who 
Vor. I. N had 
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had beën bred imder Earl Howe, went out a rear adiniral, 
he had the noble lord ſtill as a tutor in the 2 — 
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8 and in 1765 was appointed treaſurer of the 
navy. He was alſo promoted to the rank of rear admi- 
ral. of the blue, and in 1766 to be rear Lacie * the 
White, and fientenant general of the marines. h Yo 
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His lordſhip fat in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons à8 
one of the — 2. in Parliament for the . 
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was mad de choice of to com tin the fleet in that part of 
the world. His conduct in that ſtation, under circum- 
ſtances of peculiar | diſadvantage, are ſtill freſh in the 
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nds of t the public, and particularly the affair he had 
with Mont. 55 ſtains 9. 6h C0 ould not make any impreſ. 


han on Ib les - a was, at length, obliged t to yield him 


A glory ſcarce e c paralleled, ſinck his force conſiſted of 


bal fetale 64 gun ſhips, three of i 50, two of 40, and 
ſome frigates and ſloops, while that of the French was 
twelve fail of line of battle ſhips, and three frigates. It is 
not in the power. of words to do juſtice to the animation 
that blazed forth on this great and ſplendid octaſion. 


” Meeting with what his lordſhip confidered as an _ 
"he declared he could no longer act while the Earl of 
Sandwich was at the head of the admiralty. He therefore 


retired, but on an inquiry in the Houſe of Commons, he 
clearly 
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clearly demonſtrated, the ability of, his conduct, and the 
et his high profeſional aku. ef 


On a . of 1 on _—_ 24th of April, os 
he was, created an Engliſh peer, by the ſtile and title gf 
Viſcount Howe, of Langar, in the county of Not- 
tingham, and was promqted to the rank of admiral of the 
blue, and appointed Aru of ee 

His lordſhip ſoon afterwards failed with thirty-three lail | 
of the line to the relief of Gibraltar. On; the-14th of Oc- 
tober, 1782, the noble lord arrived off that place, and 
relieved it on the 15th, and on the 2oth; he had a partial 
action off Cape Spartell with the combined fleet, who 
ſheltered; themſelves by running into Cadiz. . But what 
redounded particularly to the glory of the Britiſh. navy, 
the Spaniardsand the French were defeated in their. grand 
attack on Gibraltar, with the loſs. of ten Ng at 
drin and four thouſand men. 1 E T7 

1 W ca uy at st. Helena Foc the relief of 
Gibraltar the 14th of November, 1783, and upon opening 
the enſuing ſeſſion, in the debate on moving the addreſs 
to his Majeſty, on his gracious ſpeech from the throne, 
his lordſhip's able and gallant conduct was made a ſub- 
ject of the higheſt panegyric in both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. q 71 | _ 


On the agth of January, 1783, his lordſhip was ap- 
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Which he qulttec to Viſcount Keppel the 8th of April, 
1783, and afterwitds reſumed the zoth of December, 
the ſame year. His lordſhip held this poſt with great repu 


tation and additional fame, till the gth of September, 
1788, when he was Ritovelje by Wie Earl of en, 


2 16th of kuk, 4498, his ads was created 
m earl of Great Britaiti, and took His ſeat accordingly 
in Gig 28 of Peers. 
eee the great — and Delaney v of his 
Vortthip's ſervices, it yet remained for him to give a finiſh 
to the kuſtre of his character. Tt was not long before a 
Yotiobs opportunity offered his lordſhip for doing i moſt 
completely Atid effectually. The French in their uſual 
vaunting mraim had long boaſted: of the ſuperiority of 
their navy, tint] had fitted out a fiket againſt the Engliſh, 
in the fücceſs bf Which, all their hopes and expectations 
centered. Earl Howe had de command of the Channel 
fleet, and after being frequently out at ſea in queſt of the 
enemy, it was his lordfhip's happineſs to fall in with them 
bh the 3 tft of May, 1594, oh which day, antl the rit of 
Jute, the two fett were engaged in cloſe action, which 
Terminated at length in a N and deeiſive n of 
ths grand dect . blaue 758 8 

Ge Gi e gong tf? det 90? io 5 

It is not our ih to detail the particulars of this extra- 
ordinary victory. That taſk will be the pride of future hiſ- 
Trizns. We wall, therefore, only obſerve, that the whole 
Mato fI were loud in their acclamations of joy, which they 
teſtified by a general illumination and rejoicing for three 

I nights 
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nights ſucceſſively, Both Houſes of Parliament unani- 
mouſly voted their thanks in the moſt grateful terms ta 
the gallant Admiral on the occaſion, and the Sovereign 
partaking of the uniyerſal ſatisfaction, accompanied by the 
Queen and part of the royal family, viſited him at Portſ- 
mouth, when the King, amongſt other teſtimonies af his 
pleaſure, preſented him with a magnificent ſword, as a 
mark of his royal approbation, and the high ſenſe he 
entertained of an action, no leſs great and ſignal in itſelf, 
than happy and glorious in its conſequences; ſerving 
equally to raiſe the reputation of the Britiſh empire to the 
higheſt pitch of fame, and to cruſh the naval force of 
France to a depth of humiliation it had never before 
experienced, and that too at a moment when ſhe had 
been audaciouſly threatening, and vainly imagining the 
invaſion of this country. 


The noble Earl is at preſent admiral of the white, an 
elder brother of the Trinity Houſe, and a lord of trade 


and plantation. 


His lordſhip married Mary, daughter of Major Har- 
lop, of Welby, in Leiceſterſhire, by whom he has 
ſeveral daughters; one of them in May 1987 was mar- 
ried to Lord Altamont, of the kingdom of Ireland, and 
another, in the month of Auguſt in the ſame year, to 
Aſhton Curzon, Eſq. 


To ſay that the noble Earl is one of the beſt ſeamen 
Great Britain ever knew would be no ſort of information 
to the public. His naval talents, and profeſſional know- 

| 1 ledge, 
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ledge, are well known, and have long been' the admiration 
and praiſe of the Britiſh navy. He is a ſtrict diſciplinarian 
without being rigid or ſevere; he preſerves a dignity of 
conduct without any auſterity of manners; and invites 
by his' high character a Shana wick he never could 
n | 


As to his bravery and courage, the enemy n often 
felt and acknowled ged their fects, | 


F 2. 
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III. MINTC HIN 


Jl IM „d bone 3d 01 49360 35 hanodgezao 2 
Tuts gentleman was elected a member of Parlia- 
ment for Oakhampton in 1778, on Mr. Wedderburne's 
vacating his ſeat. He was alſo returned for the ſame 
place in 1780, and in 1784 and in 1790 he was choſen 
for Boſſiney, in Cornwall, for which place he at a 
ſits * the r vas, a re e, ru 


nh 1 in his 3 3 oo = 
amongſt the moſt conſpicuous of thoſe, who: have oppoſed 
the. meaſures of adminiſtration, except from the /16th of 
April, 1783, to the 25th of December in the. ſame 
year, during which ſpace of time, he filled the office of 
Clerk. of the ese 1 lied Duke of Done 8 

42 Anton 

Though in place little more than eight months, he ſeems 
to haye acquired a degree of knowledge in that period, that 
has rendered. hjm infinitely. above the moſt experienced 
adepts in the military and naval concerns of govern- 
ment. Hence, all eſtimates, and eſpecially thoſe reſpecting 
ſhips and ſeamen, are continually expoſed to his ſtric- 
tures, which he is thought to apply with more ſeverity 
than judgement. 
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This gentleman, in the junction he has formed with 
oppoſition, ſeems to have ſucceeded the late Mr. James 
Luttrel, whoſe ſomnific harangues on nautical affairs 
ſo often exhauſted the patience of the Houſe. 


This occaſioned it once to be remarked by Mr. Pitt, 
« that the honorable” gentleman, as if afraid that his volt 
*'ahd eloquence would contract rf, had determined to 
keep it exerciſed by conſtant debate. He would de- 
e bate without grounds, and merely for debating fake. 
4 Oppoſition, however, acted wiſely and properly. 
© Whenever the matter in debate was trifling and inſig- 
& nificant in its nature, they placed in the front of the 
6 line to lead on the debate, the moff grave of all the 
« orators, an orator, ' who by his great profeſional ſkill, 

„of which he had fo often made a plendid diſplay, had 
deen enabled frequently to 8 * 
* and military affairs. P Wes 


Mr. Minchin as a Maler generally goes into great 
length, and always expreſſes himſelf in a ſerious and 


ſolemn manner. 

- ' | Her: SIOKT 13.51 gu od I 
He is lieutenant-colonel of the "Hampſhire militia, 

And in private life much reſpected and eſteemed. l 
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Tu rs celebrated wobleman; who talibirsin;his hiſkbey 
one of the moſt extraordinary characters, perhaps, that 
ever appeared in the political world, was in the cabinet, 
as one of his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate in the 
year 1767, under the adminiſtration of the late Earl of 
Chatham, which proved in its diſſolution, no leſs remark- 
able, than in-its formation. | | 


His 0 — in the affair of Corſica will be 
found to form in his parliamentary conduct a very early 
and extraordinary trait of that character, which the noble 
lord ſeems long ſince to have eſtabliſhed in the opinion of 
the world. | 


In the ſummer of 1967, the views of France upon 
Corſica became too apparent to be any longer permitted 
with indifference by an Engliſh adminiftration, The 
Marquis of Lanſdown, then Earl Shelburne, ſecretary of 
ſtate for the ſouthern department, with the approbation 
of the other members of the cabinet, gave inſtructions 
to our miniſter at the French court to remonſtrate againſt 
the meaſure of making a conqueſt of Corſica. Choiſeul, 
who knew the imbecility of thoſe miniſterial ſhadows that 
then occupied the ſeveral reſponſible offices of the ſtate, 

| treated 
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treated the remonſtrance with the contempt that was 
naturally to be expected. 


The noble lord, Lord Rochford, who made it, could not 
endure this ſituation, but inſtantly, and without leave or 
notice from either fide of the water, returned to England. 
The conſequence of this was, that the French ambaſſador 
here received the fulleſt aſſurances, and from an authority 
that could not be queſtioned, that the Marquis of Lanſ- 
down acted entirely on his own head. The remonſtrance 
was diſclaimed by the other members of adminiſtration. 
His lordſhip was diſmiſſed, and the very perſon who 
remonſtrated was appointed ſecretary of ſtateG. 


His lordſhip from that inſtant commenced a; violent 
partizan againſt the meaſures, of the court, and on many 
occaſions proved himſelf a very powerful adverſary, 
though he joined the miniſter in the meaſure of new- 
modelling the Eaſt India company, and ſome other 
matters of leſs conſequence. 

u 7.0 e eee un Kerr 10 190m ach af 
The noble Marquis, at leaſt, in his parliamentary 
ſpeeches, vehemently contended for the ſupreme domi- 
nion of this country over all its members and depen- 
dencies, as exerciſed through that true conſtitutional 
medium, the executive powers of the ſtate. On this 
ground he maintained the prerogative of the ſovereign, 
reſpecting the excluſive unconditional right he poſſeſſes 
of ordering and directing the military force of the nation, 
under the dernier controul of Parliament, and the, inhg- 


rent 
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rent right of the legiſlature to enact certain laws "that 
ſhall be binding on all the members of the empire. 


His lordſhip inſiſted on the power of the ſovereign 
of Great Britain to ſend or order his troops to America; 
or Ireland, or withdraw them at pleaſure. He alſo urged 
that he can no more part with this grand prerogative 
notwithſtanding any promiſe, conceſſion, or engagement 
he may have made, or ie 1 wo! _ ws can 
with his crown. | tant, 

He was, on . hand, equally clear, that Par- 
liament had no right to tak 'uirepreſented America. 
His lordſhip laid it down as a fixed principle in the con- 
ſtitution, that all native ſubjects are entitled to equal pri- 
vileges, the moſt important and leading a WAGE" is the 
granting their own * {> DOTHAN 

On the Toth of July, 1782, his lordſhip & came again 
into power, and was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, 
which ſituation he held till the 5th of April, 1 75, © when 
we was fucceeded by the Duke of Nun e 

The principal feature in his lordſhip'sf ſhort adrniviſirs. : 
tion was, the negociating and concluding a general peace, 
which he had the happineſs to effect the 3d of Septem_ 
ber, 1783, much to the ſatisfaction of both * of 
OY and the nation at panel 7 


P ** 


His jordfhip't 'has of late aka” an active part gut 
adminiſttation, and been amongſt the moſt pointed of 
thoſe, 
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thaſe, who have ſtood forward to condemn, as uncon- 
ſtitutional and dangerous, the publicly ſubſcribing in 
all the different counties to the internal defence of the 
kingdom, though the noble lord himſelf, as was juſtly 
obſerved. by the right honorable Mr. Ryder, when in 
ottice, actually wrote a circular letter for the very pur- 
poſe of recommending and encouraging a fimilar mea- 


In the oppoſition ue and cry raiſed againſt the war, 
his lordſhip is amongſt the loudeſt, and declares, © he 
has no doubt but that France would treat for peace 
with adminiſtration ;” although in his uſual mode of 
negativing what he previouſly admits, he added, with no 
ſmall ſhare of /e[f-confidence, and a fgh! © that nevertheleſs 
* other men might negotiate on better terms;” after which 
his lordſhip concluded, in the true ſtyle of the fox and 
the grapes, by ſaying * that he does not want to ſerve a 


« prince againſt his will.” 


On this occaſion his lordſhip ſhould remember what 
was ſaid in the year 1787 by Mr. Fox. His words are, 
& refer to the records of the beſt, and the moſt authentic 
%. hiſtorians, and it will be found, that France has been 
< moſt inclined to peace, when ſhe has been moſt hbumi- 
& dated and degraded. This country has been often 
charged with having borne herſelf arrogantly and dicta- 
« torially after the cloſe of a triumphant war. But, 5a 
it ever been ſaid, that fucceſs has checked the pride, or 
reduced the. overweening ambition of France ?——Paſt 


experience has proved, that whenever France has ſeen 
6 this 
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this country weak, and thought her incapable | of 
« effetually reſiſting, ſhe has ſeized the opportunity, 
and aimed at effecting her long-defired deftruftion.” 


Mr. Fox then wiſely warned . miniſters to be very 
cautious in negociating with France. If miniſters, 
“ ſaid he, ſuppoſe that France acts upon a principle of 
« fincerity and friendſhip to us, let them point out the 
menen eie 8 


On the ſubject . appears to be but one 
ſentiment. This, however, artifice divides, by endea - 
vouring to infinuate, that government is not for a folid 
peace, becauſe it is not for an iiffdions truce. The 
oppoſition would forego every thing to obtain the latter; 
Adminiſtration would forego every thing, but the honor 
and ſafety of the country, to obtain the former. Which 
of the two are right, the nation can eafily judge. 


His lordſhip the 3oth of November, 1784, was crea- 
ted an Engliſh marquis. Beſides Marquis of Lanſdown, 
his lordſlup is alſo Earl Wycombe; Viſcount Calne and 
Conſton, and Lord Wycombe, likewiſe: Earl of Shel 
burne, Viſcount Fitzmaurice, and Baron Dunkerton, of 
Ireland, and a 1 0 of the moſt noble order of the 
garter. 


| He was born in 1736, and married in 1965 the 
daughter of John, earl of Granville. His lord ſhip mar- 
ried ſecondly July 19, 1760, Louiſa Fitz · Patrick, ſiſter 
to the Earl of Upper Oſſory. 


ͤ— 
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His lordſhip's father was John, ſecond ſon of Thomas, 
earl of Kerry, who being made heir to his uncle's large 
eſtate, took the ſirname and arms of Petty; was created 
Viſcount Fitzmaurice, and Baron Dunkerton, October 
+1751, and Earl of Shelburne; in the county of Water- 
ford, June 26, 1753; and was created May 17, 1760, 
eg of ene in the 3 of Bucks. 

Of the TY of Lanſdbwi' 8 liberality-i in a encou- 
ragement of literature, and men of merit and genius, pub- 
lic report has atways been extremely laviſh; and as to his 
perſonal courage, his lordſhip gave a very ample proof of 
it in his duel with Colonel Fullarton the 22d of March, 
8 in 2 Park. 

His Un 28 2 8 ſpeaker are well known. 
He abounds in information both foreign and domeſtic, 

at all times highly deſerving the attention of his noble 
auditory, and, indeed, of the "Ry miniſters whoſe mea- 


* he 9 


His Seeber are moſt judiciouſly conceived, are ſen- 
tentious, and correct, and never fail of impreſſing hs 
ſentiments in the moſt pointed and perſpicuous manner. 
is general acquaintance with books, with the political 
hiſtory of Europe, the particular movements of the dif- 
ferent cabinets, the general intereſts of commerce, and 
:eſpecially thoſe of the [Britiſh empire, are evident and 
ſplendid proofs of his e oped wg a and com- 
W judgemnt. | | 


In 
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In fine, he is one of the moſt powerful and uſeful 
ſpeakers in the Houſe of Lords on the part of oppo- 
ſition. q 


On the other hand, his harangues, though delivered 
with facility, have too much the appearance of art and 
ſtudy ; while his conſtant appeals to the candor and in- 
dulgence of his hearers, are evidently mere traps for- 
applauſe, and by their frequent repetition, often become 
both tireſome and diſguſting. 


Indeed, in the opinion of thoſe, who have been 
moſt in the habit of attending to his lordſhip, his ſpeeches 
in Parliament are more like the rimming orations of an 
artful partizan, teeming with the inconſiſtency of affir- 
mation and negation, than the clear and manly ſentiments 
of a great and eminent ſtateſman. 


END OF VOL. I. 


